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7 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER,| WANAMAKER'S. Friends’ Shawls 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- — See a ee ee e 7 ‘ 
eee Se ae eee eee. | the most notable we ever had. Sizty cents buys a We make a special P Long 

— ; 0 pecialty of Friends’ Shawls, 
prehensive assortment of every description of Cees wort 08 Renee ee ee experience has given us the knowledge, and unre 
rehensive assortment of every description o' m: 


A DRESS STUFF WORTH CROWDING FOR. 
ng effort keeps our assortment at its 
Solid, substantial, handsome, and 52 inches wide. Ny > thane onan deans oa 


——— — | Made like the sturdy Scotch Cheviot. Every thread Nowhere in the c 
ae D RY GOO DS —————_ | putin place to stay. N arrow, almost hair-linestripes | We have all the correct sbades in plain styles, both 


ith and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Ch: 
on grounds of navy, green, brown, garnet, and black. Ww z 8, ecks, 
The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- ou’ve seen stuff of this weaving before, but never wig 4 “ at moderate prices. 
: : : : a yard for less than 75 cents. It would be a good 75 DRESS e r the above, a complete collection of 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- | cents worth to-day. You shall have it for 50 cents. No ate) an og 

sa About a dozen styles of Fancy Black Dress Goods or CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERW 

that have been $1 a yard are now 65c. , GLOVES, UMBRELLAS EAR, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress Plain serge, chevron stripes and little mohair ’ , &e, 
h fornishi Tt is believed that checks and plaids, —, checks on granite — GRA 

- , i iev a : 
or house-furnishing purposes. S eved t pompadour effects and plaids on momie grounds. NVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


. iS a Close by is a new lot of the elegant All-wool Serges 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is | with fine mohair border—black only. $1.25 and $1.50. (Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
L 


among the largest to be found in the America TABLE LINENS. FINE 72-INCH BLEACHED DAM- 


= ‘ ask, perfectly free from dressing, 70c. Would be COR. MARKET AND NINTH . 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- eset valas at $l. Fine Double Damask Table Linen STs 


tormly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of just from the Custom House; designs that you have 


only seen within a couple of months, $1. It’s beena 
Goods. quarter more. 
+ pe a og Napkins, $l a —.. * 
’ a chiefs. t e Handker- 
N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.. f we have is the Men's Plain White Hemstit ' 


chief we have is the Men’s Plain White Hemstitched ~~ 
Speers at $3a dozen. We've had $6a dozen for them. Men’s ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


thrée quarter Hemstitched, 4 and %-inch hem at 7 7 
PHILADELPHIA. $1.20 a dozen—clean cut of half. 7 Will open in the Second month next,’ with new 


—— Bed Linen. Hand-woven French Sheeting, natural | j9catio fi 
finish, 89 to 90 inches wide, 65c. Heavier, 95 inches, @, 800 feet nearer bench, and unsurpesed 
75c. We can’t sell you a better Sheeting at $1. ocean view. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO JOHN WANAMAKER = Open # nos 
hae setomapitrs re te iat cciee and S A FE INVESTM ENTS 
ERBATF Li 


CooOKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in quality. Capital 
Importers of PURE OLIVE O1L for table use. CULIS > } ti on a ge 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE, Soar. BEN Bow's » ¥ iat plus, 0,470 
DER FLOWER and other TOILET Soaps. ENG- | 
= TEETH —- ee. m. " % Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 
gents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most F " : Record ees 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. , of our 18 YEARS" business, 


nee Mortgages eee. aggregs ting $11,768 819 





h in force, - “ * 6,358,162 
9,912 “ paid, - “ 2 «© 6,410,656 


Interest paid aggregatin - - + * 3,345,49 
Total paid to tavesters * . .. - 8°156/151 
We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
; 5 We do not claim to do the largest, but 


the SAFEST business, 


Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 


1136 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway, 


° MARY C. CULIN, 
Shopping 228 S. 40th St., 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES, "== 


REFERENCES—Joshua L. Bailey, 210 Chestnut Street; William 
H. Folwell, 629 Chestnut Street; Samuel Conard, Sharon Hill, Pa.; 
Garrigues Brothers, 608 Arch Street; Dr. W. H. Reed, 1522 Arch St. 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
pA Estate Securities in Ohio and 


HAVE ON EXHIBITION A FULL LINE OF 


CALL AND SEH THEM, OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Indiana. These States have 
been settled nearly 100 yaa 
MANY OLD FA M require so much fertiliz- WONT PRODUC R | There are over 100 miles of rail- 
WORN OUT ing that farms & gardens ' tmti Pg er county we oon & 
The rich, loamy soil of Michigan Farms produces a fine crop without thisexpense. The near Markets, Bea os Sita amas edie cane We have 
general healthfulness of climate and freedom from cyclones, blizzards, together with good society ,Church- 1 bout 000,000 in the a ji d had 
es, etc., make Michigan Farms the best inthe world. Write to me and I will tell you how to get the best t ace at uw JOU, n these securiti es, an 

farms on long time; low rate of interest. ©. M. BARNES, Land Commissioner, Lansing, Mich. tan ante aioe years’ residence 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des MOINES. SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des MoINnes J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 
INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY PATENTS ie:iccn 
DES MOINES, IOWA. chest bane arn 


& Ye Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and "7 0/ men and Friends. 
° oO 





Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: BOSTON! YESIG 7 BY marl, 
WM. H. FUTRELL, 228 S. SIXTH STREET. FRANK 8. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. Br moth of pricing 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the principal Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm is hig oculists and physicians. Phils 
Mortgage Securities. Address, with references, HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa. dc in stamps toOUEEN & CO., Opticians.92: « hestnutSt« 
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FRYURY AUNT & (0 Fine Furniture 24 Cabinet Making. 
CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c- 
BRUE GED 8) B (217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


WORSHIP. 


NO. I, INDIVIDUAL. 


“ God is a Spirit.” John iv. 


These words contain the foundation 
thought of all that our Lord said on the 
subject of worship to the woman of Sa- 
maria, both as regards the place, the time, 
and the manner of worship. 


The Place and Time of Worship.— 
When Jesus said that ‘* The hour cometh, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain 
nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father,” 
He was doing more than uttering a state- 
ment of fact. He was really proving it 
to the woman with a consistent, though a 
very condensed argument. The underly- 
ing meaning is, that in order for worship 
to be possible the worshipper must be 


where he can approach God either directly 


or through some niediator. Therefore it 
is necessary that he must go where he can 
so meet with Him. But the God, who 
upholds the world, is a Spirit. Therefore 
He is not confined by any outward bounds 
as are men who are partly spirit and partly 
body; but is equally present everywhere 
keeping everything in its proper place, 
and governing all things. Therefore, as 
He is equally present everywhere, there 
cannot be such a thing as a holy moun- 
tain or any locality where He is especially 
to be found, for all places on the earth 
are equally holy, and equally near Him. 

The same argument applies to time as 
well as to place. God is a Spirit. As 
such He is not only equally present at all 
places, but at all times, and if so, then to 
allmen, in the sense that He is every- 
where, though in the case of men there 
are two ways of being near to God, one, 
in the way of which I am now speaking, 
which they cannot avoid, and the other 
in the way that they can avoid, that is, in 
respect to their will and character. If 
these considerations be accepted there can 
be no such thing as a priesthood open to 
one class in the church that is not equally 
open to all. If one believer is in ‘* Holy 
Orders,’”’ all are, or may be, whatever 
their position is in the church. There 
can be no such thing as official nearness 
toGod. The only way in which anyone 
tan come near to Him is by becoming 
more like Him, that is, coming into inward 
harmony with Him. There is, therefore 
in the worship of God, as far as any in- 
dividual is concerned, no limitation as to 
place, or time or surroundings, as to the 
outward condition of the individual. The 
only limitation is found in his inward con- 
dition. This bring us to— 


The Manner of Worship.—The sup- 
Pressed argument here is similar. It is, 
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that worship to be acceptable must be in 
conformity with the character of the 
Being who is worshipped. This is true 
in regard to any service that we may 
render to anyone with whom we associate. 
The service we render to a man will differ 
from that which we render to a child, not 
on account of a difference in us, but be- 
cause of the difference in them. From 
this it follows that, as God is a Spirit, the 
worship that is to be rendered to Him is 
to be a spiritual worship. As He isa 
Spirit also the worship must not only be 
spiritual, but truthful, because from the 
nature of the case all communication be- 
tween the universal Spirit of God and 
our spirits must be truthful, as there can 
be no deception. 

The natural result of this truth is, that 
there can be no outward act that in itself 
constitutes worship. It must of necessity 
be spontaneous in its character, or it will 
lack the elements of spirituality or of 
truth. 

The thought conveyed by the word 
‘*worship’’ in our Lord’s words to the 
woman of Samaria is that of bowing 
down, of prostration. Here the refer- 
ence is to the attitude of the soul before 
the Lord. There is no true prostration 
of soul before Him without submission of 
soul. Therefore no one can worship in 
the true sense of the word, whose inten- 
tions and plans are consciously out of line 
with the Lord’s will. If God is every- 
where, and equally near to us at all times, 
and the essence of spiritual worship con- 
sists in the attitude of our souls before 
Him, then it must be that there can be 
nothing that we can rightly engage in that 
may not be an act of worship, and also, 
that nothing, however it may simulate 
worship in its outward form, can be wor- 
ship, unless there is this inward condition 
of soul. There is no form nor ceremony 
that can by itself be an act of worship, 
neither can there be such a thing as wor- 
ship by proxy. «Everyone may be wor- 
shiping around me, yet, if I am not in 
the right attitude of mind, I cannot there- 
by become a worshipper. If a man, in 
heartfelt dependence on the Lord Jesus, 
performs some menial office for another, 
which it is only his duty to do, and if he 
does it as in the sight of God, he is a 
worshipper there and then. To one whose 
eye has been opened to see the truth, all 
places are not equally common, but equally 
holy, for are they not hallowed by the 
presence of his Lord? Attending to his 
daily duties, or rising from his pillow that 
he has made with a heap of stones, he 
says: ‘* This is none other than the house 
of God, this is the gate of heaven.’’ : 

Not that we aré not to have special 
times for retirement and prayer. It is 
almost in proportion as we have these 
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quiet times with the Lord that we are able 
to live a cheerful life of continual service 
and of wofship. We are not, as far as we 
have any reason to believe, more accept- 
able to Him in the one state than we are 
in the other, but we need the quiet andi 
we need the activity. Ir the first we gain 
strength and may learn the lessons that 
our experience has been intended to teach 
us; in the second, we put those lessons 
into practice. These times of retirement 
are not alone for prayer, but for hearing 
what the Lord would teach us as we read 
in the Bible or meditate on the things of 
God, or contemplate and consider the 
High Priest of our profession, Christ. 
Jesus. Here again is it true that we come 
without the need of any form. We come 
honestly, humbly and trustingly and will- 
ing to be taught. In these quiet times 
we find that our judgment, which may have 
become clouded by the very commotion 
of the different interests that surround us, 
becomes clear. 

As we do thus He who has taught us 
the true way of worship comes and shows 
us how to put his lessons into practice. In 
another paper the subject of united wor- 
ship will be dwelt upon. 

Ricwarp H. Tuomas. 


Baltimore. 


WAS IT A BRILLIANT VICTORY ? 


Telegrams telling of the slaughter, by 
British and Egyptian troops, of four hun- 
dred Arabs in one brief half hour, are not 

-a very gratifying prelude to the Christmas. 
bells, which are supposed to sound forth 
the message of ** peace on earth, good-wilb 
to men.’’ As far as we have been able to 
grasp the situation in the Soudan, it seems 
clear that whatever differences have arisen 
between the Dervishes and the friendly 
tribes might easily have been settled by 
peaceful negotiations, if these had been 
entered on at the proper time, and in the 
proper spirit. If this be so, a very heavy 
burden of guilt rests on the British mili- 
tary authorities in Egypt, as well as on the 
Government at home. Well might Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson exclaim in the House of 
Commons : 


‘« If this is Christianity and civilization, 
then civilization is a sham, and Christian- 
ity is a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.’” 


We cannot help feeling that this ‘* bril- 
liant victory’’ is, in reality, one more 
dark stain on our national escutcheon. 
Moreover, it brings into sharp relief the 
‘necessity that is laid upon Great Britain 
as a protessedly Christian country to carry 
the Gospel message into these regions so 
long devastated by the slave trader, and 
the cruel hand of war. Zhe Christian. 
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PETER WALDO.* 


** As poor, yet making many rich; as hav- 
ing nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 
II Cor. vi, 10. 


. 


We cannot but notice how sometimes 
in God's dealings with mankind, a very 
slight incident gives the direction to the 
whole of after-life. Great events, too, 
that startle the world, have not burst upon 
at so suddenly as appears. There has been 
tthe seething of an internal fire before the 
conflagration; there have been internal 
tumblings before the earthquake. God 
has never suffered the torch of His truth 
to die out even in the darkest times : it is 
conveyed from hand to hand till the age 
is ready for a general illumination. Let 
us pass over a few centuries after the death 
of Augustine, to trace the preliminary 
steps which led to the crisis in the history 
of some of these torch-bearers who herald- 
<ed the approach of the glorious Reforma- 
tion. 

Amongst them, a prominent place must 
‘be assigned to Peter Waldo, from whom 
the noble promulgators of religious lib- 
erty, known as the Waldenses (or dwellers 
in the valleys), took their rise. 

It is not our province here to dwell 
upon their sufferings or their fortitude, or 
the noble and fearless witness which they 
bore for the gospel in the face of persecu- 
tion and death ; we must confine ourselves 
to a brief sketch of their founder, and the 
remarkable TURNING-POINT which trans- 
formed his whole after career. 

He was born in the twelfth century, at 
a time when the thick veil of superstition 
had obscured the light of early Christi- 
anity. Over our own free land of Eng- 
land the bondage of papal supremacy and 
papal enactments was exerting its sway. 
The flagellation of Henry the Second at 
the tomb of Thomas A Becket, the igno- 
minious surrender of the crown to the 
Pope by the pusillanimous John, witness 
to the abject subjection of the temporal to 
the priestly power. 

In a still greater degree was this the 
case On the continent of Europe. The 
spirit of Hildebrand, before whose door 
in the midst of a severe winter the Em- 
peror of Germany had remained for days 
-as a suppliant, still dwelt in his successors. 
‘The idza of a conscience responsible only 
to God, with the New Testament as its 
-sole standard of appeal, was sternly tram- 
pled under foot by those who called them- 
selves the viceregents of Christ. 

In the midst of this palpable darkness 
Peter grew up to manhood. Being early 
‘distinguished by energy of character, he 
amade his mark as a man of business, and 
was popular in a distinguished circle of 
friends. 

One night he was supping with some 
opulent citizens of Lyons, and taking'part, 
as was usual, in some amusements after- 
wards. In the midst of the sport, we are 
told, one of the company profanely used 
the name of the Almighty with an oath, 


*From ‘*‘ Turning Points in the Lives of Eminent Chris- 
tians,”” by Mary E, Beck. Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, 
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and instantly fell dead on the floor. Ina 
moment the reality of the unseen world 
burst upon Waldo’s soul. The impression 
was deepened by a very different event. 

One Sabbath, as he was walking through 
the streets of the city, his ear was caught 
by. the tones of a pilgrim minstrel, who 
was reciting in song the story of the peace- 
ful death of St. Alexis. He listened spell- 
bound, invited the minstrel to his home, 
and drank in his conversation as the long- 
parched soil receives the warm summer 
showers. From that hour he became a 
new man. The TURNING POINT was reach- 
ed. He was prepared to surrender every- 
thing that stood in the way of his new as- 
pirations. Earthly things lost their signifi- 
cance ; henceforth the salvation of his 
soul became his one absorbing desire. 

But’ true religion is no selfish thing. 
When the burden of sin is rolled away, 
and peace and joy in believing take its 
place, the sense of free forgiveness expands 
the heart, and the liberated captive burns 
to communicate the glad tidings to others. 
This ‘* master passion ” fired the soul of 
Waldo. Like his successors Wickliffe and 
Luther, and like Moffat and Carey in our 
own day, he saw that the presentation of 
the Scriptures to the people in their own 
language was of paramount importance ; 
and he caused the Bible to be translated 
into the Romance tongue, which was then 
commonly spoken in that part of France. 
His wealth he devoted to the relief of the 
distressed, and his house was opened for 
religious instruction. He began also to 
preach in public places, showing from the 
Bible that the corruptions introduced by 
the Papacy, such as masses, purgatory, the 
Gedication of temples, and the worship of 
the saints, proceeded not from God’s re- 
vealed truth, but from the kingdom of 
darkness. 

His blameless life, to which even his 
enemies bore witness, supported the truths 
he taught ; and, notwithstanding the op- 
position of Pope and clergy, his success 
was marvellous. God sent a message 
through his servant which could not be 
gainsayed. Waldo himself went beyond 
the practice of his followers, for he not 
only disapproved of oaths, but ‘‘ held it 
unchristian to shed blood.” At length the 
Council of Tours took alarm, and the 
Archbishop of Lyons forbad the little band 
of laymen to take on them the function 
of preachers, threatening them with ex- 
communication as heretics if they perse- 
vered. But Waldo replied, that ‘‘in a 
matter of such infinite importance as the 
salvation of men, he could not hold his 
peace, and that he must obey God rather 
than man.’’ Persecution followed the 
noble confessors of the faith, as it had done 
the apostles, and ‘‘ they were dispersed,” 
says De Thou, ‘‘ as strangers through Nar- 
bonne, Lombardy, and especially among 
the Alps, where, having obtained a secure 
retreat, they lay hid for many years.’’ 
Thus, like the early Christians, they were 
scattered abroad; and thus, by God’s 
providence, did they sow the seeds of the 
kingdom, the fruit of which remains till 
the present day. 


[First mo, 


Waldo went into Provence and Lap. 
guedoc, and founded many congregations, 
He traveled also into Picardy, the Nether. 
lands, and Flanders, visiting Germany 
and Saxony ; and finally, after unremittin 
labors, he settled down in Bohemia. There 
he found an open door for his teaching, 
little foreseeing that the result of his Scri 
tural expositions would be nothing less 
than to lay the foundation for that out- 
burst of contention for the faith which 
found expression in after years in the noble 
life and death of John Huss, the pioneer 
of the glorious Reformation. 

The shadows of the evening of a stir- 
ring life gathered quietly around Waldo. 
‘* Requiescit in pace’ might have been 
inscribed on his tombstone. 


“The pains of death are past, 
Labor and sorrow cease ; . 
And life’s long labors closed at last, 

His soul is found in peace. 
Servant of God, well done! 

Praise be thy new employ, 
And while eternal ages run 

Rest 1n thy Master's joy.” 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


Our readers all the world over will deep- 
ly sympathise with Mrs. Josephine Butler 
in ‘the grievous sorrow through which she 
is now passing. ‘Two years ago her hus- 
band, the Rev. Canon Butler, was at 
death’s door, and recovered as by a mira- 
cle. Apparently it was a complete re- 
covery, but recently a recurrence of. the 
illness has taken place, and a great Lon- 
don doctor who has been called in has in- 
formed the family that they must not ex- 
pect him to recover. ‘* He may live a 
few months,’’ say the doctors, ‘‘ but that 
will depend on the care bestowed on him.” 
Those who sympathise most deeply with 
Mrs. Butler will be most anxious to re- 
spect the profound, and sacred motive, 
which now draws her, for a time, from 
public life to devote herself absolutely to 
her husband, in the endeavor to prolong 
the life so precious to her and her family. 

There is scarcely a town in England 
and Scotland which has not been visited 
by Mrs. Butler. For years she has con- 
tinually traveled and spoken. Those who 
cherish their home life will understand 
what a great sacrifice it was, on the part 
of her husband to yield up to the great 
abolitionist and purity work, the presence 
and strength of her who was the light of 
his home. He recognized the awful cruelty 
and evil to be fought. He saw it was di- 
vinely appointed that a woman should 
give the call to battle, and that that wo- 
man was to be his wife. With great mag- 
nanimity he saw her go out from his home 
into the. great and terrible struggle, and 
never once complained of his own depri- 
vation. Now he is ill and laid aside. He 
has merited of the public that they should 
ungrudgingly and sympathetically com: 
mend arti respect the wifely desire to bless 
his remaining days by & complete and ul 
harassed devotion to him. 

— The Sentinel. 
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For Friends’ Review, 


REVEALED RELIGION, 





« At that time Jesus answered and said, I 
thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 


earth, because Thou hast hid these things 


from the wise and prudent and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” Matt. ii. 25. 


Truth wears an aspect of many sides, 
with a corresponding fitness in every part 
to the completion of the whole. Consist- 
ency and beauty mark its prominent fea- 
tures. Very different is the false from the 
true as described by John the Revelator. 

‘¢] stood upon the sand of the sea and 
saw a beast rise up out of the sea, having 
seven heads and ten horns ’’—concerning 
which strange creature it was said—‘‘all the 
world wondered after the beast.” But the 
pure and the good the world wonders not 
after. It neither knows what is good, nor 
partakes of it. Curiosity is awakened 
when some new, strange creature comes 
along, filling the air with the sound ot 
voices that cry ‘‘ Lo here’ and ‘‘Lo there.” 
The religion of Jesus Christ forbids run- 
ning or listening to these voices. By its 
attractive influence believers are initiated 
into the kingdom of Christ. They are 
born of the incorruptible seed and word 
of God that liveth and abideth for ever. 
The seed when sown in congenial soil 
becomes perfected in fruit, yielding ‘* some 
one-hundred fold, some sixty-fold, and 
some thirty-fold.” 

The tree of knowledge of good and evil 
is by inspiration Divine described as a tree 
to be desired to make one wise—but not 
according to wisdom from above which is 
fullof mercy and good fruit. ‘‘ Christ, the 
wisdom of God and the power of God ”’ is 
the promised Messiah to restore all things 
to their rightful place. Dead to sin, but 
alive unto God through Jesus Christ, it is 
found that He is in perfect harmony with 
Himself—the Truth, inside and outside, 
representing the seamless garment woven 
throughout from the top to the bottom, 
like no other garment ever worn by man. 

In allusion to the completion of things 
Jesus said, ‘‘ First, make clean the inside 
and the outside will be also.’’ It is only the 
pure in heart that have a clear understand- 
ing of Divine Truth as revealed through 
the Son. These discern the things of God 
as shown to them by and through the 
operation of the Spirit of God in the in- 
dividual soul. Feeding on the sincere 
milk of the word they grow thereby and 
are nourished unto eternal life, being pre- 
pared, in union with the Father and the 
Son to unite in thanks, that whereas the 
things of the heavenly kingdom are hid 
from the wise and prudent, they are re- 
vealed unto babes in Christ. P. R. G. 


Providence, First mo, 1st, 1889. 


——— -——_ ewe 


Ong hour of solitude passed in sincere 
and earnest prayer, or the conflict with 
and conquest over a single passion or 
bosom sin, will teach us more of thought, 
Will more effectually awaken the faculty, 
and form the habit of reflection, than a 
year’s study in the schools without them. 

— Coleridge. 









An Extract. 
FRIENDS’ MISSION IN JAPAN. 





217 Honmuramacui Azasu, Tokyo, JAPAN, 
Eleventh mo, 16th, 1888, 


Editor of the Missionary Advocate : 


We are now fully settled and at work 
in our new field of labor. We have expe- 
rienced the blessing of our Heavenly 
Father upon us in the journey hither, and 
in all the arrangements for work in His 
service in this land. Our principal occu- 
pation during this first year shall be the 
study of the difficult Japanese language. 
Not that we expect to master it in so short 
a time as that, but think it wise to 
endeavor to concentrate our energies upon 
the language for at least a year, hoping, 
by that time, to be able to make ourselves 
understood a little in the colloquial. The 
Japanese language has peculiar difficulties. 
The written language is almost wholly 


Chinese, while the spoken is a mixture of 


the Chinese and pure Japanese. Then 
the structure of the written is altogether 
different from that of the spoken So dif- 
ficult is the language of public speaking, 
which is a combination of the spoken and 
written, that but few foreigners become 
proficient in it. It is generally admitted 
that one can count on his fingers all the 
missionaries who can command the atten- 
tion of a Japanese audience in their na- 
tive tongue. The language is the greatest 
obstacle tu the speedy evangelization of 
this country. Good work is being done 
on all hands by means of interpreters, and 
in teaching in the schools. Speaking 
through interpreters has the disadvantage 
of being indirect, and so lacking the force 
which comes from the one who both 
thinks the thoughts and speaks the words, 
and, too, it is liable to give rise to griev- 
ous mistakes in the teaching. The lan- 
guage is agreat barrier, but He who gives 
us Our commission, and who has already 
broken down such seemingly unsurmount- 
able barriers in this land, will give us 
power to overcome this also. When one 
has the language he is an immense power 
here. Dr. Verbeck, who came here 25 
years ago, and who is an accomplished 
speaker in Japanese, draws immense audi- 
ences wherever he goes. The people are 
very much more willing to listen to the 
Gospel than are the unconverted in our 
own lands. 
The Christian converts here compare 
very favorably with those in our more fa 
vored lands. The Bible is a new book to 
them; and that God is a personal being, 
who cares for them, loves them, and seeks 
after them, is to them a new and grand 
revelation, and they never tire of having 
the book expounded to them. This is a 
nation of students, and many study the 
tenets of the Christian religion with the 
same eagerness with which they pursue the 
Western sciences, the study of which is 
producing such a revolution in this coun- 
try. There is abundant room for workers 
among all classes of society here. Especi- 
ally is there need for Christian teachers of 
English. Thoroughly. qualified teachers, 
who are earnest Christians, can do great 





good here. They can earn a livelihood 
by teaching English, working incidentally 
in that way, and have much leisure time 
for other work in speaking and teaching 
Christianity through interpreters. The 
salaries given are not such as will com- 
mand the best talent, unless they have the 
missionary spirit as a primary incentive. 
Are there not some in our church who are 
qualified, and who would be willing to 
enter upon this work ? 
Wo. V. WRIGHT. 


— «Se —_______ 


CHRISTIAN GIVING. 


[Extract from a private letter. The writer 
exemplifies in her own life the liberality she 
would commend to others. | 


My hostess, [who has given up herself 
to Christian work,] acknowledges what 
one had realized before, how intensely 
stie had entered into the woman’s interest 
of caring for the home, and making it 
complete, seeking to carry out housekeep- 
ing to perfection, enjoying also her garden 
to the full. Now I think she is enabled 
freely to give up all for the sake of Hins,. 
whose cause rests heavily upon her heart.. 
I am sure she is fitted for the work; she 
has great sympathy with, and interest in, 
many whom she meets; it is well indeed 
that there are some at liberty and inclined 
to go, so many who might help are en- 
grossed with home interests and with 
beautifying homes which may have to be 
resigned at any moment. It reminds me 
of another servant of the Lord, the way 
in which M. is penetrated with the feeling 
how these outward comforts and luxuries 
are robbing the church of the whole- 
hearted service of many, and also hinder- 
ing the distribution of the wealth of 
Christians for objects connected with the 
promotion of Christ’s kingdom. 

I have felt lately much about the sub 
ject of giving. It is hard to see those im 
ovr own Church with immense incomes 
and few relative claims, and some perhaps 
not living expensively, yet allowing many 
good things to languish for want of a few 
hundred pounds. Still, of course, we 
cught not to judge, there may be anony- 
mous giving, of which we know nothing. 
But I believe those who have come into 
wealth almost unconsciously, need ap 
education in giving. There are some 
girls who are the only grand-children in 
a very wealthy family. They have been 
brought up very simply (which is good for 
their character) but have no idea of giv- 
ing liberally, will give a few shillings just 
as girls in very moderate homes might. 
I should like to be able to write a forcible 
appeal on the subject of Christian respon- 
sibility in the matter of using and dispens- 
ing money. There used to be severab 
Friends of large means, who lived very 
simply and gave away in a princely man- 
ner. I think this is splendid, and does so 
much good in elevating a church. I oftem 
feel as if the poorer members in a chusch 
must feel it rather to see prominent mem- 
bers living, as seems to them, luxuriously. 
I believe a great thing is for those who are 
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better off to let the poor share their pleas- 
ant things as far as is suitable. A large 
thouse and modes of conveyance are rea- 
sonable, if people can afford them, and 
use them to God’s glory, but if these lead 
to style and luxury they are of very ques- 
tionable gocd. I often think of these 
things, and wonder how far living in 
‘even moderate ease with every comfort, 
is helpful to the Church or a hindrance 
by interfering with whole-hearted and 
continuous service. At the same time I 
‘know there are social services and many 
little outward things to be done for others. 
d believe if I have a mission it is to peo- 
ple’s bodies—providing nourishment and 
sending flowers, that sort of little work. 


—_——___ ms ©_ _____- 


From The London Spectator. 
‘THE LADIES' DURBAR IN CAL- 
CUTTA. 


The Durbar of seven hundred ladies 
held by Lady Dufferin in Calcutta on 
“Tuesday week, a Durbar from which all 
“men were excluded, even the Viceroy, 
and in which every Indian idea of the pro- 
prieties was fully satisfied, was a note- 
worthy event, as well as a most pictures- 
que historical scene. No such assemblage 
thas ever occurred before, and it could not 
thave occurrel now had not the native 
mind been deeply and pleasurably moved. 
‘There is plenty of subservience in India 
to a Viceroy, or to a Viceroy’s wife; but 
it has strict limits, and before Indian gen- 
tlemen would have allowed their wives to 
tisk breaking the immutable customs of 
the zenana—and there must have been a 
wisk—they must have felt some emotion 
wery keenly. We believe that it was grati- 
‘tude that Lady Dufferin and her advisers 
had for once succeeded in a most difficult 
‘task, in discovering an evil in Indian so- 
«ciety which the people feel to be one, and 
that in actively endeavoring to remove it 
they had roused that warm sentiment of 
Tecognition—the best Indian word for 
gratitude is kritogyata, recognition of the 
‘thing done—-which an Indian can feel as 
‘well as a European, though he so seldom 
feels it forthe same cause. The evil was, 
in truth, one which it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate. Of the hundred and twenty 
millions of women in India, perhaps ten 
amillions are entitled to the appellation of 
ladies, that is, they are tenderly brought 
up, shielded from the hardships of the 
‘world, exempted from all compulsory 
dabor—except, indeed, cooking, which is 
obligatory even on a Princess—and iso- 
lated, so far as is humanly possible, from 
intercourse with the other sex. They are 
mot unhappy, as a rule, unless they are 
‘widows ; still less do the men responsible 
for them intend them to be unhappy; and 
they do not dislike their seclusion so much 
sas their European sisters might think. It 
as more a nuisance to them than a misery, 
‘and it brings with it an abiding sense of 
qeace and protection, such as nuns feel 
within the walls of the stricter kind of 
«<oavents. They are freed by it from a 
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good many temptations, a good many 
fears, and a good many snfferings; but 
they pay one tremendous price. They are 
totally cut off from skilled medical attend- 
ance. 

The ladies are thoroughly well aware 
that medical skill is available, for the be- 
liet in European surgery is a superstition 
throughout Asia, and has penetrated even 
the zenanas ; but they not only dare not 
employ it, but are incurably averse to its 
employment. Their dislike to be seen or 
touched by strange men may be a result 
of centuries of oppression ; but it is now 
ingrained into their very natures. They 
submit, therefore, to what they deem in- 
evitable, and suffer tortures, as the wives of 
missionaries testify, not only from unavoid- 
able accidents, but from the apprehension 
of them. If an Indian Peeress breaks her 
leg, no competent person may set it,—that 
is the plain state of the case, multiplied 
by the thousand other evils to which the 
body is liable, and by the millions of pos 
sible sufferers under the restriction. 


Lady Dufferin set herself heartily to 
mitigate this source of human misery. 
Greatly aided by her position—for Indians 
still think, as we all used to think, that 
benefits are the sweeter if they come from 
above—she induced many Princes, nobles, 
and rich men to help her; raised a fund 
now exceeding £70,000, started female 
hospitals, imported female doctors from 
England, set up colleges where native 
midwives receive a scientific training, and 
spread everywhere the opinion that Indian 
ladies had as much right as the men to 
scientific treatment, and that it could be 
and should b: administered by trained 
women. That opinion has still to fructify 
fully, as we explain below; but it has at 
once produced these results,—that the 
opinion has been accepted throughout In- 
dia, a victory in itself; that in the great 
cities female medical assistance, adequate 
in everything but quantity, is present and 
forthcoming ; that the wealthy are anxious 
to secure female doctors; and that the 
class of dhyes will be, within a very short 
period, almost immeasurably improved. 
The native ladies, so far from resisting, 
approve and foster the improvement, and 
have shown in their own way that they 
feel the heartiest gratitude to their bene- 
factrix. So much do they feel it, that the 
Viceroy and his wife are announced to 
have quitted Calcutta, where political op- 
position to Lord Dufferin ran high among 
the Bengalees, amidst a shower of demon- 
strations of good-will. They had, in fact, 
lifted a burden from the higher class, the 
weight of which no one in a land of hos- 
pitals and surgeons can adequately mea- 
sure. 


————— -o— a 


It is justly argued by Gregory Nyssen, 
that the humiliation of our Lord was a 
much more splendid exhibition of His di- 
vine power than the magnitude of the 
heavens, the splendor of their luminaries, 
the embellishments of the universe, or the 
perpetual admiration of all nature. 

—Anon. 


[First mo, 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


Lonvon.—Bunhill Fields : Opening of 


the New Extension Burlding.—The much 


needed accommodation in the form of an 
additional hall and class rooms at this 
branch of the Bedford Institute First-day 
School and Home Mission Association, 
was taken into possession on the 1st of 
December. A large and enthusiastic as- 
semblage of adult scholars, with their 
wives and friends, interested in the move. 
ment,. were present. Upwards of one 
thousand of these, with many friends, 
partook of a substantial tea, after which a 
meeting was held in the large hall, now 
considerably extended by connection with 
the new portion, Joshua Rowntree, M.P., 
presiding. After a brief but interesting 
history of the rise and progress of the 
Bunhill Adult School by J. B Braithwaite, 
Jr., the chairman spoke of the advantages 
to be derived from association with the 
movement. Adult Schools had been es. 
tablished some years in the North of Eng. 
land, and men attending them had proved 
their utility in a variety of ways. They 
had learned that in order to be able to 
give out they must first take in, no place 
being so suitable as the associations afford. 
ed by the Adult Schools. They also 
learned how to do well, live well, and 
learn well, While they acquired a love 
for the outer fabric, they learned that no 
particular virtue existed in the mere bricks 
and stone, and the spirit of the teaching 
they receive is exemplified in the fact that 
a living building is raised inside, the in- 
fluences of which are useful in life as well 
as in death. . 


Four minute speeches were then given 
by J. B. Braithwaite, Jr., and J. A. and 
W. K. Baker, the speakers dwelling on 
the various aspects of the School in the 
classes over which they preside, with the 
mutual privileges and blessing derived. 
These were succeeded by one minute 
speeches from members of the men’s and 
women’s classes, in which all gave bright 
and certain testimony of the great benefits, 
spiritually and morally, they had derived 
as scholars. 

John T. Dorland, Jr., of Canada, in a 
short but singularly earnest and impressive 
speech, set forth the responsibilities, as 
well as privileges involved in the new pos- 
session, taking his illustration from the 
appearing of the Angel of the Lord’s 
Host to Joshua, immediately before the 
siege of Jericho. The encouragement was 
to go in and possess the land, not forget 
ting that it was to be undertaken by direc- 
tion of the Lord of Hosts, and for God. 

Other friends also addressed the meet: 
ing, which concluded with the usual de- 
votional exercises. 

It was announced during the proceed- 
ings that several new adult classes would 
be opened on the following morning, the 
new premises affording accommodation for 
twelve or thirteen hundred men. The 
highest attendance in the old rooms took 
place recently, when 497 scholars were 
present.— Friend of Missions. 
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Frienps’ Mission 1N INpDIA.—Samuel 
Baker is ill-—has been very seriously so, 
and for weeks, if not months, he will be 
laid aside. With him unable to lead the 
mission now, can the work goon? His 
wife is wanted to nurse him. The un- 
married ladies have their own hands over- 
full already. 

John and Effie Williams, after staying 
at Sohagpur beyond the average time of 
missionary residence, and laboring with- 
out any European companions, are very 
properly home on furlough. They have 
most excellent substitutes in Mr. and Mrs. 
de St. Dalmas. If they can see their 
way, J, personally, should hope they may 
cast in their lot with us permanently. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me a blot on the 
good name of Friends that we had to 
jook outside our own denomination to 
find some one to relieve the Williamses. 
The needs of Madagascar have often been 
pressed upon our attention; it is high 
time that India had her turn of enthusias- 
tic advocacy. 

There are only three unmarried ladies 
in our Hoshungabad station. One hon- 
ored pioneer, Rachel Metcalfe, isa wond 
erful example of how much may be done 
by a consecrated invalid. But her feeble 
health shuts her out from active toil. 
Ellen Nainby ought to have been home 
on furlough twelve months ago. She was 
promised it, but we are powerless to re- 
place her at present. Zenanas are open- 
ing to her far more rapidly than she can 
enter them. Twelve young ladies could 
find occupation among the women and 
children of the Central Provinces. If 
the womanhood of India is to be regener- 
ated it must be through Christianity, or 
at least by educational and social influ. 
ences not divorced from Christianity. 
Lady Dufferin’s female doctors may not 
speak to their patients about religion ! 
Government officials are even now trying 
to get hold of, and if they do they will 
spoil, our Missionary Z2nana work by 
secularising it. They are offering helpers 
to the missionaries on condition that 
“they shall be neutral’? on the vital 
question! We must not let them link 
on. The Christian Church, and we in 
our measure, must accept the task with 
willingness and vigor. Have the 
young women of our Society ever been 
fairly told that they might well look in 
this direction for a noble life-work? .. . 
—Frederic Sessions, in London Friend. 


Frances C, JENKINS, after visiting the 
meetings in and around Kendal, proceed- 
ed to Swarthmore toward the end of the 
Eleventh month, where several meetings 
and Bible readings were held to satisfac: 
tion. On the last day of the month, 
having proceeded to Penrith, F. C. J. at- 
tended the meetings there on First-day, 
and a social religious meeting on the fol- 
lowing evening. Other meetings which 

been arranged were unavoidably post- 
poned in consequence of indisposition, 
and she has been detained at Mary Mil- 
ner’s where she was to remain until the 
new year.—London Friend. 


RURAL. 





THe New VEGETABLE.—The Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle notices the exhibits made 
at some of the horticultural shows, in 
October, of a new vegetable which has 
been in cultivation for the two years past 
in France and England : 

It really consists of the tuberous root- 
stock of a species of Stachys known pro- 
visionally as S.-tuberifera, and closely 
allied to the Woundwort of our hedges. 
Its culture is of the easiest—in fact, noth- 
ing more is requisite than to place the 
tubers in the ground, as we can testify. 
We. placed some of ours in the open 
border last autumn, whilst other tubers 
were grown through the winter in a pot 
in a cold frame, and planted out in spring. 
Neither the one nor the other received 
the slightest attention on our part, but in 
spite of that, our carelessness was reward- 
ed, as it ought not to have been, by an 
abundant crop. In flavor, when boiled, 
it is something between a Jerusalem Arti- 
choke and a boiled Chestnut. We have 
no doubt, that with: proper cultivation, we 
shall have a vegetable that will be of great 
service in securing variety at the dinner 
table, though we cannot pretend to look 
upon it as more than a delicacy, of rela- 
tively little value as a food crop, though 
the profusion with which its tubers are 
formed, and the ease with which they 
may be multiplied by using each joint as 
a **set,” may possibly give it some value 
in this respect. 

It requires only little experience of what 
a French cook can do to foresee the variety 
of ways in which such an artist would dish 
up these dainty little tubers. We may 
expect, as usual, some prejudice to arise at 
first sight, indeed, we have heard of some 
people objecting to them on the ground 
of their resemblance to caterpillars. The 
resemblance is not very close, but we all 
know how obstructive such prejudices are. 
We may add that the specimens we grew 
without manure or care of any kind, were 
not only abundant and delicate to the 
taste, but when dug out of the ground 
were of a silvery whiteness, recalling in a 
minor degree the pearly lustre of bream 
or whitebait. 

The skin is so thin that washing only is 
required before cooking, and no peeling 
is necessary.— Vick's Magazine. 

ATMOSPHERIC Humipity.—Eds. Coun- 
try Gentleman: Mr. Meehan, in calling 
attention to the climate of Alaska, re- 
marks: ‘* Where the plant can sustain 
its juices in spite of frost, it need not die, 
and this story can be applied to every-day 
practice everywhere.’’? Will Mr. Meehan 
kindly explain how the aridity of the at- 
mosphere can be overcome? For my 
part, I have concluded it to be impossible 
outdoors, even on a limited scale, and 
even beneath a glass roof it is impracti- 
cable with ventilation. 

Mr. Meehan’s observations are correct 
enough, but the reasons he gives for the 
hardihood of a plant in one country, and 
not in another experiencing the same de- 
gree of cold, are not as thoroughly under- 


stood as they should be. I asked a very 
prominent nurseryman, some years ago, 
to what he attributed the hardihood of 
Sequoia gigantea at Rochester. His answer 
was that it was due to the roots having 
been mulched when the trees were young! 
I think the answer may rather be found 
in the approximation of the relative hu- 
midity of Rochester to that, of the stations 
on the Pacific coast where the trees natur- 
ally grow. “At any rate, such records as 
are obtainable seem to favor the idea, 
The mean humidity for the year varies for 
Rochester from 74 to 86, San Diego 73 
to 85, San Francisco 76 to 85, Philadel- 
phia 60 to 76, Washington 59 to 76. 

Mr. Meehan, [ believe, tried some ex- 
periment with this identical tree, some 
years ago—planting it on top of a barrel 
of soil, set in a bog, and he then reported 
that it grew like a willow. If it has con- 
tinued to do so, he should now have some 
fine trees, with considerable surface ex- 
posed to the drying influence of occasional 
frost, and the still more persistent drying 
of May to July, and it will really look as 
though he had done something to ‘‘sustain 
the juices.’’ 

This is an exceedingly interesting and 
important topic, and I confess that I think 
the forces too great to overcome, but let 
us hear from Mr. Meehan. 

JaMEs MACPHERSON. 


[Answer by THOMAS MEEHAN. ] 


In response to this inquiry about the 
mammoth tree of California, Seguoia 
gigantea, 1 have to say that the experi- 
ment of planting them in the swamp was 
highly successful. They reached a height 
of four feet, with circumference at the 
ground of five inches. In the summer of 
1887, they were attacked by their invet- 
erate foe, Botrytis vulgaris, a microscopic 
fungys which has followed this tree into 
cultivation everywhere, and destroyed all 
the lower branches, leaving only the 
youngest growths free. During the sum- 
mer of 1888 it progressed so far as utterly 
to destroy two, the remains being still 
standing; the third is not, totally des- 
troyed, having still a foot or so of healthy 
green branches on the top. Should the 
next season not be favorable to the further 
progress of this fungus, I may yet have at 
least one specimen on my grounds; the 
prospect, however, is not encouraging 
now. 

I ought to state that the idea of plant- 
ing this tree in a swamp is not wholly or- 
iginal with me. I and my son were col- 
lecting plants in California when, in an 
almost impassable swamp, on the Merced 
River, near Clark’s Ranch, we came on a 
number of thrifty specimens, some ten or 
fifteen feet high, and were considerably 
elated at the thought of having discovered 
a new locality for young trees. When at 
the ranch, we suggested to the proprietor 
the wisdom of his looking about to find 
the old trees from which we supposed the 
young ones must have come, only to learn 
that he himself had brought the young 
trees from the Mariposa grove, and 
planted them there. 
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Tue MCALL Mission 1n France.—Our 
readers have been from time to time made 
acquainted with events in connection with 
this Mission ; the last being the opening 
of the ‘Salle Rivoli,”’ in ae by the 
aid of means furnished by the friends of 
the Mission in New York. 

Undenominationai and thoroughly evan. 

gelical in character, this Mission is doing 
a work especially adapted to the present 
needs of the French people, especially 
those of the lower class in Paris. Nearly 
eighteen years ago, when that great city 
had been made desolate by foreign inva- 
sion and civil strife, R. W. McAll, a 
Scotch minister, leaving home with his 
wife fora rest from his labors, was dis- 
tributing tracts in one of the streets of 
Paris. A workman stoéd forth and earn- 
estly said, ‘‘ If any one will come among 
us teaching a religion, not of hierarchy 
and superstition, but of reality and earn- 
estness and liberty, very many of us are 
ready to listen.” This seemed indeed a 
** Macedonian cry.’”’ After reflection and 
prayer, R. W. McAlland his wife concluded 
to respond to it, and to devote their lives 
to the simple preaching of the Gospel to 
those who otherwise seemed likely never 
to hear it. Having, very many of them, 
lost confidence in the Romanist priest- 
hood, they were, in some sense, worse off 
than heathen who had never known the 
name of Christ to be taken in vain by its 
professors. A printed account of the Mis- 
sion says : 


*« The first meeting was held in Novem. 
ber, 1871. Printed hymns were distribut- 
ed; the hymns were sung, Scripture was 
read, and some earnest words spoken, a 
short prayer offered, and that wasall. But 
immediate results followed these efforts. 
Early in February, 1872, a second room 
was opened a short distance from Belle- 
ville, and two others in April. So the 
work grew. At first slowly and with no 
systematic support. A few of Mr. McAIl’s 
personal friends in Scotland and England, 
becoming interested, gave money to help, 
and even as early as 1872 funds were sent 
from the United States. 

Year after year new halls were opened, 
fresh sympathies awakened, and reliable 
sources of income secured. Contributions 
have been received steadily from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, the United 
Staté&, Canada, Australia, Switzerland, 
and France itself. The receipts of the 
Mission in 1886 were $74,770. And it 
now holds 40 stations in Paris, and 74 
elsewhere, a total of 114, and constantly 
increasing. These are placed in Versailles, 
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Cannes, Nice, Lyons, Corsica, Bordeaux, 
Arcachon, Boulogne-sur- Mer, La Rochelle, 
Rochefort, Lille, Roubaix, Croix, Dun- 
kirk, St. Etienne, Saintes, Cognac, Mon- 
tauban, Toulouse, Clermont-Ferrand, Aux- 
erre, Alencon, Lorient, Brest, Clamecy, 
Dijon, Tulle, Nantes, Algiers, Marseilles, 
Mentone, Montpellier, Melon, Tunis, and 
other places.”’ 


There is much interest also in the fol- 
lowing, taken from a tract by R. Saillens, 
on the ‘* Sociétés Fraternelles ’’ established 
in connection with the McAll Mission. 


‘¢ What do you do with the converts ot 
the McAll Mission ?” is sometimes asked 
of us. ‘*Do you leave them to them- 
selves, or do you form them into church 
organizations ?”’ 

To leave to themselves would be in 
many.cases to throw them back into the 
world. We cannot, we dare not do that. 
On the other hand, we do not wish to 
form them in churches, nor is it necessary 
that we should. There are churches in 
France, and very evangelical ones, whose 
ministers lend us a helping hand. Rather 
than establish new congregations we seek 
to prepare our people for union with those 
which already exist, and many of them are 
accordingly joined with the churches. 
And yet it is true that some of our hearers 
cannot take this step at first. They are 
not mature for it. They have just enough 
knowledge of the Bible to know that Christ 
came to save sinners, and that, as such, 
they have been saved; but they are not 
yet able to understand a religious discourse 
suchas a minister preaches to an intelligent 
and well-trained congregation. 

There are also many of our haditues 
who are still hesitating, undecided, unwil- 
ling to break off with their old religion, 
afraid of the name of Protestant, which 
they have been taught from infancy to 
consider as synonymous with heretic. It is 
not seldom that we hear a person say, ‘I 
do not attend mass, I do not practice con- 
fession, and I do not pray to the Virgin. 
Your meetings are the only place of wor- 
ship that I attend. I read the Bible and 
pray as you teach us. But I shall not 
change my religion: I shall die a Catholic.” 
Woat they mean it is impossible to under- 
stand ; tor they are the,very reverse of what 
they thus style themselves. But who ignores 
the power of habit and of education? 
And what Christian would advise us to 
run the risk of wounding those souls, for 
the sake of a name? 

It is for those persons especially that we 
have formed our Societes fraternelles. We 
hope to be able to add one of these asso- 
ciations to every one of our Stations. 


Let me give to our friends an account 
of the foundation of one of those societies— 
that of the Boulevard Barbés (Ornano). 
After the close of the ordinary meeting,one 
night, we gave out that a society was going 
to be formed with the following.rules : 


1. Every member must believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


2. Every member engages to read every 
day a portion of Scripture. 


[First mo, 


3. Every member engages to pray for 
his associates, and to visit them in time of 
sickness. , 

4. Every member engages to pay a 
monthly contribution of at least one 
penny, on behalf of the poor. 

At the meetings of these ‘* Societies,”” 
R. Saillens says, after describing one at 
which some very touching and impressive 
testimonies were given : 

There is no excitement, no shouting, 
no pressure upon the people. We trust in 
the Holy Ghost to do quietly his work, 
Sometimes there are no testimonies, only 
a few prayers. At other times the meet- 
ing is mainly occupied with business mat. 
ters ; the admission of new members, and 
the vote of some other donation to the 
poor. (Those that the society helps do 
not belong to it.) Our object in the So. 
ciélées fraternelles, next to the advance. 
ment of the spiritual life of the members, 
is to develop the spirit of freedom, the 
feeling ot home, which is indispensable 
for progress in Bible knowledge and Chris- 
tian love. 

The American McAll Association was 
organized under the efforts of Mariné J. 
Chase, at Philadelphia, in 1883. Its first 
President was the wife of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, and its first Vice President was the 
wife of President James A. Garfield. A 
number of Auxiliaries have been since es- 
tablished in various places. The present 
address of the President, Mariné J. Chase, 
and of the Treasurer, Frances Lea, is 1622 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The Bu- 
reau of the Association, for general cor- 
respondence and literature, &c., is at 1700 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Tue Home Stupy Bree ScHoor of 
New England Friends has issued a cir 
cular, descriptive of the Courses offered 
by it for 1888-9. Theyare: A New Tes 
tament Course, the Instructors in which 
are George A. Barton, A. M., and Thomas 
J. Battey, both of Friends’ School, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; two Courses in the Old 
Testament, in both of which G. A. Barton, 
A. M., is Instructor ; A Course of Forty 
Lessons in Greek, Charles A. Atkins, 
A. B., of Lynn, Mass., being Instructor; 
A Course of Reading in the Greek Testa 
ment, Instructor, G. A. Barton, A. M.; 
A Course of Forty Lessons in Hebrew, 
with the same Instructor ; and under his 
charge, also, A Course of Reading in the 
Hebrew Bible, and a Course in Ecclesi- 
astical History from the Apostles to 1887 } 
A Course in the History and Doctrines of 
the Society of Friends, Rufus M. Jones, 
A. M., of Providence, Instructor ; also, 
under his care, A Course in the History of 
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Miss‘ons, and A Course in the Evidences 
of Christianity. 

This Home Study School is open to 
members of the Society of Friends of any 
Yearly Meeting ; to others, only, who at- 
tend Friends’ meetings or Bible Schools. 
No charge is made for tuition; the only 
expenses of the student being for text- 
books and correspondence postage. Geo. 
A. Barton, A. M., of Friends’ School, 
Providence, R. I1., is Principal of the 
Home Study School, and may be ad- 
dressed for further information concerning 
it. The plan (whose details we have not 
quoted) appears to promise excellent op- 
portunities for profitable study under good 
leadership. 

As a ‘* History of Friends’ Missions ”’ 
js named among the text-books, to be 
used ‘as soon as prepared,”’ it will be in- 
teresting to know whether such a book is 
being written under the auspices of the 
“Home Study School.’? We have plea- 
sure in beginning, in the next number 
of this journal, a History of Friends’ Mis- 
sions, by Esther P. Terrell, which, when 
completed, is designed to be issued in 
book or pamphlet form. Such a publica- 
tion ought to be of interest and value to 
many readers. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Second month roth, 1889 


THE FIERCE DEMONIAC. 
Mark v, 1-20, 


Lgsson v1, 


Parallel accounts—Matt. viii. 28-34; Luke viii. 26-40. 


Go.tpen Text.—‘Go home to thy friends, and tell them 
how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath 
had compassion on thee,”"—Mark v. 19. 


On the evening of the day on which 
Christ spoke the Parable of the Sower, 
He took ship with His disciples and 
crossed to the eastern side of the lake. 
It was during this night voyage, when 
Jesus, worn out with His long day’s work 
of healing and teaching, was asleep upon 
a cushion in the hinder part of the ship 
that a storm threatened them with ship- 
wreck. At the prayer of His disciples 
He arose and rebuked the winds and the 
Waves, so that there was a great calm. 
Our lesson for to-day begins on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

1. And they came over unto the other 
side of the sea. The eastern shore of 
Galilee was much more wild and moun- 
tainous than the western. nto the coun- 
try of the Gadarenes. Matt. viii. 28 says, 
“Gergasenes ;’’ and this corresponds with 
the name of the town now identified as 
the scene of this miracle, Gadara, the 
capital of the district, to which it proba- 
bly gave its name, was three hours distant 

m the southern shore of the lake, and 
does not at all fulfil the conditions of the 
Marrative. Gersa, on the contrary, is 
Within a few rods of the lake, about mid- 


way along its eastern shore, and right 
‘‘over against’? Galilee’; just as Luke 
(ch. viii. 26) says it was. 

2. Immediately there met him out of the 
tombs. Matthew says, “wo men; Mark 
and Luke speak only of the more promi- 
nent one, without at all denying the other. 
There are many ancient tombs in the 
mountain behind Gersa. With an unclean 
spirit. Luke says that he ‘‘ had had devils 
a long time.” ‘Called unclean because 
the spirit defiled both body and soul, the 
outward filth being a type of the inward 
defilement.’’—Pe/oubet. The Greek says, 
‘¢im an unclean spirit,” é. ¢., in the power 
ofademon. Possession by devils is dis- 
tinguished from disease (Mark i. 32) and 
from lunacy or epilepsy (Matt. iv..24). It 
is generally thought that there was a spe- 
cial manifestation of demons in Christ’s 
time, and this appears very probable, for 
‘the crisis of the moral history of the 
world was at hand. The devil was al- 
lowed to exercise unusual power in temp- 
tation on the souls and bodies of men, in 
order that Christ might meet him openly 
and manifest His power in His victory 
over him.’’— Prof. Clarke. Peloubet 
says: “ Note (1) this was a real possession, 
not a mere imagination or superstition. 
(2) The possession is not by the devil, but 
by demons. ‘ Devil’ is always, in Greek, 
used only as the proper name of the arch 
fiend ; while in all cases those ‘ possessed ’ 
are represented as possessed with demons, 
or lesser evil spirits. (3) Demoniacal 
possession seems to have been always con- 
nected with a diseased state, there being 
certain moral and physical conditions in 
which demons obtained possession both 
of the body and of the mind, bringing 
disease upon the former, and insanity upon 
the latter. (4) It has been not improba- 
bly supposed that some of these demon- 
iacs may have arrived at that dreadful 
state through various progressive degrees 
of guilt and-sensual abandonment. Lavish 
sin, and especially indulgence in sensual 
lusts, superinducing, as it would often, a 
weakness in the nervous system, which is 
the especial bond between body and soul, 
may have laid open these unhappy ones 
to the fearful incursions of the powers of 
darkness.’’ 

3. Who had his dwelling among the 
tombs. ‘* All maniacs were outcasts as 
soon as they became violent, for that age 
had no provision for taking care of ghem.”” 
—Prof. Clarke. Matthew says th€y were 
‘* exceeding fierce, so that no man might 
pass that way.’’ Ch. viii. 28. And no 
man could bind him. R. V., ‘could any 
more bind him.’’ The attempt had been 
made so often that they had ceased in 
despair. Luke tells us that he was naked. 
‘*Twenty years ago the lunatics in the 
region of this Gergasene demoniac were 
suffered to go about raving, and literally 
naked, but such things are not allowed 
now.’’—Prof. I. H. Hall, 1882. 

4. He had been often bound with fetters 
and chains. - Fetters were for the feet ; 
chains, for other parts of the body. Zhe 
Setters broken in pieces. ‘Literally, 
rubbed to pieces.’’—Meyer. 








5. Wight and day. Implying loss of 


sleep. Crying. The Greek signifies a loud 
cry or yell. 
stones. 


And, cutting himself with 
Compare Mark ix. 18 and 22. 
Such acts are to bé ascribed to the evil 


spirit, yet the man himself is the finab 
agent who performs them. 


6. But when he saw Jesus afar off. 
Perhaps even before ne landed. The de- 
mons always recognized Christ immedi- 


ately. He ran and worshipped him. Luke 
adds that ‘*he fell down before him.’” 


‘‘Olshausen refers the act of going to 
Jesus and bowing down before Him to the 
man in contradistinction to the demon. 
The man wanted help, and sought it in 
Jesus; and the will of the demon trying 
to overpower him made the terrible con- 
flict.” — Peloubet. 

7. And cried with a loud voice. The 
inarticulate howl of thedemon. And said, 
What have I to do with thee, &c. See 
ch. i: 24; iii. 11. ‘* What have we in 
common,”’ &c. That thou torment me 
not. These words are, of course, the 
words of the devil, who will not let the 
man speak his need. The demons beg 
not to be disturbed in their cruel posses- 
sion of the man. Matthew adds, “ before 
the time,’’ showing they recognized that 
the day of Christ’s triumph was at hand. 

8. For he said unto him. Greek, ‘for 
he was saying unto him,” #. ¢., when the 
demon interrupted him. 

9. What is thy name? ‘*An attempt 
to recall the man to the remembrance of 
his humanity.’’—C/arke. This means is 
often tried by doctors to recall a man to 
himself. And he answered. The demon 
answered, showing his complete mastery 
over the man. My name is Legion. The 
Roman legion consisted of about 6,000. 
The word had come to signify any large 
number with the ideas of order and sub- 
ordination. 

10. That he would not send them zway 
out of the country. Luke says, ‘‘ into the 
deep.’’ See Rev. xx. 3. Their prayer 
was, that they might be allowed to remain 
in some place where there would be a 
possibility for them to enter. into a state 
of embodied existence again. Perhaps 
this wild district afforded peculiar facilities 
for the gratification of their evil desires. 
See also Matt. xii. 43. 

11. Nigh unto the mountains. R. V., 
‘‘on the mountain side.” A great herd 
of swine feeding. Although swine’s flesh 
was forbidden as an article of food to the 
Jews, it was extensively used by the Ro- 
mans, especially in the rations of the sold- 
iers. See Luke xv. 15. 

12. Send us into the swine. ‘‘ This 
they asked naturally enough from their 
love of uncleanliness, as well as to gratify 
their destructive passion.” —/acobus. 

13. Forthwith Jesus gave them leave. 
He only permitted them to go their own 
way. Note that ‘‘a devil cannot so much 


as trouble swine without leave from 


God.’’—Foo/. It was an object lesson to 
the Gadarenes of the terrible malignity of 
evil. It would teach them the greatness 
of the evil from which Christ had deliv~ 
ered the wretched man. ‘Christ would 
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show that 2,000 swine are nothing in com- 
parison with one soul.’’—/acodus. It has 
been suggested, als@ that only in some 
such way could the man be restored to his 
own proper identity. ‘To see the unclean 
spirits, by which he had been possessed, 
transferred to the bodies of other crea- 
tures, would enable him to believe in his 
own deliverance. Zhe herd ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea, Not a high 
place, but a s/eep place, probably a steep 
sloping beach. Such a beach at this spot 
is mentioned by Macgregor, ‘‘ Rob Roy 
on the Jordan.’’ He says it extended for 
half a mile, the top of it level with the 
narrow plain above, from which it was 
separated by a fringe or hedge of oleander 
bushes. The swine feeding on the- skirts 
of the mountain would, in their discom- 
fort, make tor the thicket of oleanders, 
their natural hiding-place. Rushing along, 
and coming unexpectedly to the steep 
sloping beach, they would be unable to 
stop, and would plunge into the lake, 
deep enough at this point to preclude the 
hope of escape. And were choked in the 
sea. So they reached “‘the deep,”’ after all. 

14. And told it tn the city and in the 
country. Thus it was immediately pub- 
lished that Jesus the Prophet of Nazareth 
was come to their shores. 

15. Zhey come to Jesus. Matthew says 
that the whole city came out to meet 
Jesus. And sechim .. . sitting. Sitting, 
as contrasted with his former aimless wan- 
derings. And clothed. An unconscious 


corroboration of Luke’s statement that he 
had previously been naked. And in his 


right mind. Note that God created man 
to be righteous. Righteousness is his nor- 
mal condition—his right mind. 

16. And also concerning the swine. 
This touched them far more than the 
healing of the man. Christ had saved a 
despairing fellow creature; He had deliv- 
ered their city from a raving maniac, 
dangerous to life and limb, yet all they 
thought of was the loss of their illcgal 
gains by the death of their swine. 

17. And they began to pray him to de- 
part. ‘*Carnai hearts prefer their swine 
before their Saviour, and had rather lose 
Christ’s presence than their worldly pro- 
fit.”"— Burkitt. These men did not wait 
for a fuller knowledge of Christ, but re- 
jected Him from one act imperfectly un- 
derstood. They rejected Christ, the Sav- 
iour, the Healer, the Life-bringer, for fear 
that He would interfere with their evil 
trade. ‘‘ Jesus came to them in spite of 
sea and storms and demons, and their own 
sins, but He would not stay where He 
was not wanted. Nothing but our own 
wills can hinder our salvation. Only our 
own hands can lock the doors of heaven 
against us.’"—Pe/oubet, Their prayer was 
granted. 

18. He that had been possessed with the 
devil prayed him that he might be with him. 
‘The natural prayer of a heart full of love 
and gratitude. What greater blessing 
could he have than the continual presence 
of the One who had saved him? 

19. Howbeit Jesus suffered him not. 
Yet Christ gave him a greater—the privil- 


ege of preaching the Gospel. His prayer 
had proved his fitness for the work. He 
would preach not himself, but Christ, and 
so He sent him forth. But we are sure 
that though outwardly apart, his Lord was 
more really with him than if they had 
sailed in the same boat to Capernaum. 
This prayer was not granted. Go home 
to thy friends. His first duty was at home. 
His friends knew his previous condition ; 
better-than anyone else they could appre- 
ciate the change in him. TZe// them how 
great things the Lord hath done /or thee. 
He was to give the personal testimony of 
his own experience. See 1 John i. 1-3, 
&c. ‘* We can do little effective work in 
preaching the Gospel, except so far as we 
have experienced it.’’—Pe/oubet. 

20. And he departed, and began to pub- 
lish in Decapolis. The Region of the 
Ten Cities; so named by the Romans 
from the fact that immediately after they 
captured Syria, they had rebuilt and cok 
onized ten cities there. It was a large 
region east and south-zast of the Sea of 
Galilee. Gadara was one of the ‘‘ Ten 
Cities.” 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. In thischapter we have four prayers. 
vs. 7, 12,17 and 19. Two of them were 
granted and two were denied. There is 
often as much love in an unanswered 
prayer as in an answered one. 

2. Note the fearful power of evil and 
the danger of giving way to sin and un- 
cleanness. 

3- There is hope in Christ even for 
hopeless cases. He never casts out any 
who come to Him. 

4. ** Where Christ comes in, the swine 
must go out. As He purged the temple 
in Jerusalem, so He purges the temple of 
nature in Gadara. Men must part wiih 
their sins if they want to have their Sav- 
iour.”— Glover. 

5. One soul is worth any amount of 
property. Souls and money are never to 
be weighed against each other. 


-_ 


WE believe that a// men are bound to 
pray often unto God, yea daily ; and that 
God doth inwardly call and move a// men 
often unto prayer during their day of visi- 
tation; and when at any time they lack 
the inward call or influence through wn- 
JSaithfulness, they are still bound, and if 
they gray not they sin; because they 
ought to have an influence. Many good 
Christians lack utterance in a spiritual 
way, to speak or pray vocally in the hear- 
ing of others at sometimes; a/though we 
believe tt is given at times to all that are 
faithful, that they may pray vocally or in 
the hearing of others.—Barclay’s Works, 
Folio Edition, page 645. 

ee 


HE that unduly fears man, cannot truly 
fear God ; and he that lives much in the 
fear of God, will not regard overmuch 
what man can do unto him; the want of 
faith is the root of all such fear, which 
becomes less and less, as faith gathers 
strength and increases in the soul. 

—Ambrose Serle. 


SCHOOL. 

THE ENEMIES of examinations as tests of 
the teacher’s capacity and the pupil’s 
gress, seem to assume the existence of an 
immense body of teaching talent, which 
will develop the minds and morals of 
children by mere force of character and 
example, so that there will be no need to 
test their work by mechanical processes 
like inspectorial questioning. We hope 
there is such a body of teaching talent 
somewhere, but there are as yet very few 
signs of its existence. As far as one can 
see at present, the number of born teach. 
ers—that is, of men or women who pos- 
sess in a marked degree the teaching talent, 
and are capable of becoming a dominating 
influence to a roomful of children or 
youths, and of carrying on their work for 
years without loss of vigor, freshness, or 
interest—is exceedingly small. In fact, 
we should say that such teachers were al- 
most as scarce as great generals or great 
statesmen. The great bulk of teachers, 
as the world is now constituted, will and 
must be people who teach from necessity 
and not from choice, who find the occupa- 
tion monotonous and wearing to the nerves, 
and whose work would infallibly fall off if 
it were not constantly tested by the simple 
and, we admit, commonplace process of 
question and answer.—/Vation. 


OF THE LAST graduating class at Cornell 
University, ten per cent. were women, 
but those women won sixty per cent. 
(three out of five) of the fellowships. The 
subjects in which they were so successful 
were botany, architecture, and mathe- 
matics. President Adams, in addressing 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna 
which met at Cornell last month, said that 
the women generally stand a little higher 
than the men in the university classes. — 
Nation. 

CARPENTRY IN A WoMAN’S COLLEGE.— 
In the training college for women, at Cam- 
bridge, England, carpentry 1s included in 
the course of study. The college exists 
for the sake of training teachers. It ad- 
mits only students who have been gradu- 
ated in some University, or passed some 
equivalent examination. ‘‘ On Friday af- 
ternoon, when the students go for lunch- 
eon, they leave a lecture hall, and return 
to find it transformed into a carpenter's 
shop, with the carpet rolled back ‘and 
benches and tables substituted for the or- 
dinary furniture. As the hand of the 
clock points to 1.45, the principal of the 
college and her assistants enter the hall- 
and work begins. - In a glass-doored cup- 
board at the head of the room, all the 
wooden models are stowed away. They 
are regarded by the community very justly 
with pride; for, from the least to the 
greatest, the miscellaneous articles are tne 
work of the principal, made by her own 
hands. Think only of a first-class in 4 
moral science tripos, and a second class In 
a history tripos, making rulers and brack- 
ets, carving out faultless wooden spoons, 
and dovetailing the corners of a W 
box. In every article made, no mat- 
ter how simple, there is no guess work, 
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no hoping, in spite of inaccuracy, that 
the thing will turn out well in the 
end, and varying of ‘length, breadth or 
finish. Every stage of a piece of work is 
rigidly tested bya rule and square, and 
rfection absolutely demanded. This in 
itself is discipline of the highest class, 
training the faculties as well as the fingers. 
The first proposal to introduce scientific 
carpentry to the college elicited cries of 
dismay from the students, who asserted 
that not «mn hour in the week could be 
spared from the multiplicity of subjects 
which training as teachers demanded. 
After the experiment of giving up Friday 
afternoon to carpentry had been fairly 
tried, the ladies had themselves become 
~enthusiasts. The relaxation enjoyed in 
such an entire change of occupation was 
found to be of immense advantage, physic- 
ally and mentally. Far from being con- 
tented with the Friday instruction given, 
every pupil tries to snatch a portion of 
Saturday to practice her work before the 
lecture hall is cleared of the benches and 
restored to its orderly condition for the 
academic work of the following week.” — 
The Student. 


BREATHING AND BRAIN POWER.—Mr. 
Galton has lately found out in his Anthro- 
pometrical Laboratory, that women who 
do not wear corsets have a breathing ca- 
pacity nearly half as great again as that of 
women who do wear them. A large 
amount of food is necessary for the pro- 
duction of a large amount of energy. But 
the amount or food which the human ma. 
chine can transform into work depends 
upon the breathing capacity of the lungs, 
and that depends upon the amount of air 
which can te supplied for its combustion, 
and that depends upon the wearing or the 
not wearing of corsets. With a generous 
supply of blood, the proportion of it which 
can be turned in upon the brain is very 
variable, and must be capable of being 
largely influenced by habit. Hence the 
amount of intellectual work which can be 
done by woman it is within her own power 
to regulate, to a much greater extent than 
might have been supposed possible. It has 
been noticed that college women have 
largely given up the wearing of the corset, 
and it is doubtless a custom that will be- 
come more and more widespread ; it would 
seem strange that any one should care to 
pour into himself intellectual food at the 
same time that he carefully shuts off the 
draft of his furnace and so prevents its 
atilization. —_Vation. 


Faint Not.—In all well-doing there is 

a possibility of good beyond that which is 
Seen, just as in all evil-doing there is a 
possibility of harm beyond that which ap- 
Pears at the time. And here is ground 
for encouragement for the heavy-hearted 
worker in the direction of any right effort. 
it is a weary business to labor with unre- 
*ponsive, undemonstrative pupils. They 
“give no sign,”’ and you cannot be sure 
that you have made any salutary impres- 
sion on them,—but then you cannot be 
sure du¢ you have. A thoughtful writer 
. declares that there is ‘‘ no poem, no bi- 















ography, actual or possible, that he would 
rather read, than the secret spirit-history ”’ 
of the chapel of Rugby School. Among 
the things hidden behind those boyish 
faces, he thinks of “‘the dark, obdurate 
will, struck by asudden flash, then closing 
sullenly again ; the light mind, fluttered 
with momentary shame ; the first sense of 
lost innocence ; the eager outlook into 
life ; the opening awe of things invisible ; 
the dawning perception of the divineness 
of Christ aad nearness of the living God.” 
Just such a history is hidden behind the 
faces of every Sunday school class; and 
oh, the courage and vivid zeal that comes 
to the teacher who can do his work as 
seeing that which is invisible!—S. S. 
Times. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE FROZEN NORTHLAND. 





A large assembly, numbering between 
six and seven hundred, greeted the little 
Esquimaux lady, Olof Krarer, at the 
opening lecture of Friends’ Institute at St. 
George’s Halli, on Arch street, on the 
evening of the gth inst. The story of her 
early life in that ever wintryJand was re- 
ceived with marked attention and sym- 
pathy. When fifteen years old she left 
the eastern shore of Greenland, in com- 


some Icelanders who had been ship- 
wrecked and were returning home on 
dog sledges. After spending five years in 
Iceland and being educated there by the 
missionaries, she went to Manitoba, thence 
to Quebec, and still further south, so as 
gradually to become accustomed to a 
milderclimate. Alluding to her diminu- 
tive size, only 40 inches, she remarked that 
she had four brothers and three sisters, 
her mother being of the same height as 
herself, but weighing 160 pounds, 4o 
pounds more than her own weight. Most 
of her relatives were shorter than herself. 
A tall Esquimaux measures only four feet. 
Their dwellings are proportionally small. 
They are built of slabs of ice, the inter- 
stices being filled with snow, of a semi- 
circular form, and without any chimney. 
A low opening is left for a door, leading 
to which is a narrow ice-walled passage to 
shield the inmates from the driving snow. 
The floor and sides are lined with furs. 
At birth aa Esquimaux babe is as fair as 
any other, but the constant smeke in their 
huts, their food and habits of life gradually 
darken their skins. Their dress consists 
entirely of furs, and their food is the flesh 
and fat of the polar bear, the seal, the 
walrus and the whale. Washing with 
water is unknown, but oil and grease are 
used universally instead. For fifteen years 
Olof was unwashed, and when first seeing 
Icelanders take soap, she put a piece into 
her mouth, supposing it to be eatable. 
The year is made up of four months of 
day, two of twilight and six of darkness, 
the latter often enlivened by the aurora 
borealis. The cold is intense, and fresh 
water is never seen. The natives when 
thirsty take snow or a piece of ice by way 
of a drink. 


to be good one to another. 
belief among them is, that people ought 


pany with three Esquimaux families and’ 








There are no missionaries, doctors, 


schools, lawyers or rulers in eastern Green- 


land. Each one acts as he chooses, trying 
A strange 


not to be sick. Hence, they hate the 


sick, often put them in a separate hut, 
and throw some flesh to them. 


If they 
are too weak to crawl and pick it up, no 
more is thrown tothem. After death, the 
furs and hunting implements are buried 
with them under the snow. Very few of 
the inhabitants live over fifty years. There 
seems to be but one disease among them, 
consumption, which may be the effect of 
the smoke they inhale continually in their 
huts. The dress of the men and women 
is essentially alike—one suit being worn 
when in the house and two outside. In 
the former case, the fur is worn next the 
skin. As thereis no vegetation of any 
kind, fat and oil are the only fuel. Fre- 
quently, after eating handfulls of blubber 
or grease, it is customary to smear the 
face, hair, arms and legs with it, thus se- 
curing the skin from the effects of the in- 
tense cold air, ‘‘as splendid a prepara- 
tion,’’ humorously remarked the lecturer, 
‘fas the pomatums and perfumes used 
among you ladies of this country.”” Snow 
blindness is of frequent occurrence—the 
eyes becoming sore and swelled. Some- 
times the natives wear pieces of skin over 
them, with a narrow perpendicular slit, as 
a safeguard. When the ice floes break up 
in summer the crashing may be heard at 
the distance of several miles, and the 
hunters eagerly listen for the sound. When 
they find from what direction it comes, 
they hasten to the spot. There they get 
their annual supply of food, whale, polar 
bear, seal or walrus. From the tusks of 
the latter they make their spears. Whales 
from go to 100 feet long are occasionally 
caught between floating icebergs. By 
fastening straps of skin under them, they 
are drawn on shore by forty or fifty men. 
At such a time there is great joy and sing- 
ing on their being assured of a supply of 
winter food. When hunting bears on their 
sledges, several dogs will go ahea'l loose, 
in order to distract the animal and make 
him an easier prey. Reindeer are very 
scarce. When the ice breaks up they feed 
on seaweed, but generally are so poor and 
lean that they cannot run fast. Their 
skins are used for sleds and straps, and 
their sinews for thread, the needles being 
made of bone. From one to twelve dogs 
are hitched to a sled, the number depend- 
ing on the load. The animals are uni- 
furmly of a lively gray color, very wolf- 
like in appearance. 

The only difference between the rich 
and the poor is that the former own flints, 
which the latter occasionally borrow, when 
they make a fire. These flints are picked 
up on the sea-shore, and produce sparks 
by striking them on bone. Their beds 
are made of furs, and if several families 
occupy one hut, each separate family 
sleeps in the same bed. A sacque of fur 
is sometimes made, open at one end, into 
which the native creeps, and in the morn- 
ing craw!s out backward. A young man 
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wanting a wife is closely watched by the 
parents of the girl, who will sometimes 
kill him if he is caught. He is never al- 
lowed to take a sleigh ride with her until 
matriage—* a good joke for your people,”’ 
said the little lady. When once married he 
never forsakes his wife, as, in such a case, 
his life would be in danger. Whena 
child does wrong the mother heats a bone 
and pressing it on the flesh, exclaims, ‘I 
am going to light a fire* to burn you.”’ 
Olof still bears the scars of such treat- 
ment for disobedience. The faces are 
never thus disfigured. In allusion to the 
peculiar shape of her arms, she remarked 
that their curved form was owing to sit- 
ting so frequently with them folded on 
account of the cold. 

There is no sorrow manifested for the 
dead nor are they even spoken of. Their 
spirits are believed to linger around their 
dwelling place. Religion they have little 
or none—no worship ot any kind nor any 
idols. They believe that there is one 
great good spirit and many smaller ones— 
also a bad spirit and inferior ones. Hell, 
they imagine to be a place far colder than 
Greenland, while heaven is a comfortable 
abode. 

Esquimaux women have little to do— 
no washing or combing their hair—no 
plays or games of any kind—no adorn- 
ment with powder or paint. The most 
greasy ones are considered the finest, and 
they will sometimes, facing one another, 
contend who is the prettiest. Among the 
good qualities of these pigmies of the 
frozen zone it was said that they never tell 
lies, swear nor fight. They marry at thir- 
teen years of age, but are not full grown 
till twenty-four. It is acommon practice 
to carry a young child in a hood forming 
part of the head dress as being the most 
convenient mode. 


The villages consist of 40 or 50 snow 
huts clustered together—but the popula- 
tion of eastern Greenland is unknown. 


The lecturer, in the course of her talk, 
sang two songs in her native tongue, the 
one at the close being that used by a 
successful lover. It was remarkably live- 
ly. She also gave au Icelandic missionary 
tune of much more melody than the others. 
Towards the close of the lecture she made 
her appearance in the winter dress of the 
fur of the Arctic bear, nearly snow-white, 
and concealing all but her face. At the 
sight of the little groté&que figure, with 
her high-peaked hood, many rose up in 
admiration and curiosity to have a nearer 
view. Gracefully bowing at the close, 
Olof bid the audience farewell, but linger- 
ed for awhile to dispose of Ler photo- 
graphs, sold, as she said, ‘‘ for the benefit 
of myself and my peoples.”” Many were 
bought at the time. Joun Co tins. 





"THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Women’s Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia will be held 
First month 25th, 1889, at 3 o'clock, P.M, 
at 1122 Chestnut St. Friends are cordially 
invited to be present. The Treasurers will 
be prepared to receive annual subscriptions 
at the close of the meeting. 
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CHRISTMAS WITH THE INDIAN CHILDREN AT 
WHITE’S INSTITUTE, WABASH, INDIANA, 


‘«T bring rich gifts to thee, What hast 
thou brought to 44?” On the 24th of 
Dccember I alighted with my friend, 
Allen Jay, at a little roadside railway sta- 
tionin the woods. The name of thestation, 
Treaty, was carved in wood and nailed 
across the trunk of a forest tree. The 
booking office was in the adjoining gro- 
cer’s shop which was also post-office, and 
drapery and ironmongery store. A group 
of men with guns and dogs and hunting 
pouches were hanging about. The station 
is called Treaty from the Treaty Creek 
close by, in memory of an ancient cove- 
nant between the white man and the red 
man securing the Oua-bache or Wabash 
Reserve to the Indians forever. But the 
Indian has chosen to sell his lands from 
time to time and ‘‘ the happy hunting 
grounds ”’ are now, for the most part, the 
farms of the settlers with their comfort 
able homesteads. 

We enquired if there was any one to 
meet us, and were informed that a young 
Indian had come for us. He was making 
Christmas purchases at thestore. A kind 
voice whispered to me, ‘* Don’t hurry an 
Indian; you cannot do it.” I had reach- 
ed the land of restfulness, no hurry within 
its precincts. The unmannerly shriek of 
a railway whistle might occasionally dis- 
turb the silence of the primeval forest, 
but quickly all things regained their wont- 
ed composure. The placid Indian ap- 
peared and said little. We mounted the 
buggy and he drove the patient horse along 
the muddy roads. North, South, and 
East and West it was one horizon of 
dense forest. White's Institute where 
these Indians are being educated, originat- 
ed in a gift by Josiah White, of Pihiladel- 
phia, of 20,000 dollars. On the 25th of 
Octover, 1852, a characteristic scene oc- 
curred in the house of Isaac Jay the Qua- 
ker preacher at Marion. He was the 
father of the present Allen Jay. Meshin- 
go Mesia, Chief of the Miami Indians, sat 
at a table opposite a heap of gold. He 
had agreed to sell 640 acres of the hunt- 
ing grounds to the Friends for 6500 dol- 
lars. Bank notes and cheques would not 
suit him, and the soberly dressed Friends 
had the whole sum ready for him in solid 
gold. It was the full market value of the 
land, but the Chief distrusted the white 
man and refused to put his cross to the 
titledeed. He eyed the gold longingly, but 
if he signed he could not tell what he was 
signing. A trader was called in who began 
talking to him earnestly in the Miami lan- 
guage. ‘* These are the people of William 
Penn,” he said, “they will not wrong 
you. They wish to purchase the land and 
if you sign the deed and take the gold, 
you surrender all right to the land, but 
these Friends will not cheat you.’? The 
Chief signed and disappeared. Next year 
an adjoining 120 acres was purchased 
from George McCarthy for 1700 dollars 


[First mo, 


and thus 760 acres of the forest was ge. 
cured. Friends commenced clearing ang 
in 1860 the first house was built. Other 
buildings followed and in r861 school was 
opened under the care of Asa T. Baldwin, 
Step by step-the enterprise advanced, ang 
in 1874 Oliver H. Bales became Superin. 
tendent, with his wife, Martha H. Bales 
as Matron, and they continue in office, — 

At first many white children were aq. 
mitted, but since 1882 the Manual Labor 
Institute has been almost exclusively cop. 
fined to Indians. It is under the contro} 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting. The property 
is held by Trustees, and Associated Execy. 
tive Committee of Friends on Indian Af. 
fairs are responsible for part of the ex. 
pense. The committee represents most 
of the Yearly Meetings in the United 
States, and meets annually at the Inst). 
tute, consisting of a number of leading 
Friends. A hearty welcome greeted us 
on our arrival. Logs of wood from the 
forest lay across the wide open hearth as 
we chatted round the fire. Seventy-eight 
Indians belonging to fourteen different 
tribes with the cfficers composed the house- 
hold. There are 27 Sioux, 10 Seneca, to 
Wyandot, 9 Potta-wottomie, 5 Cheyenne, 
3 Ottowa, 3 Shawnee, 3 Peoria, 2 Sac 
and Fox, 2 Comanche and one each Mo- 
doc, Caddo, Uchee, and Miami. These 
children all come voluntarily with their 
parents’ consent, for a term of three or 
nine years. The United States govern- 
ment allows 167 dollars a year for the 
support of each Indian child. We pro- 
ceeded to explore the estate. As we turned 
from the central buildings we admired the 
fitness of all the surroundings. Two large 
ponds lie to our right where the boys ply 
their boat. Roach and perch have a lively 
time of it. The Indians delight in the 
water, rowing,’ swimming and _ fishing. 
Kind nature has spread the smooth ice 
over both pools, and thus they provide for 
the amusement of the children winter and 
summer. 

Below in the valley is the creek where 
the bubbling stream affords scope for 
young anglers, while on the spacious lawns 
in front the girls as well as the boys have 
abundant room for base ball and tennis. 
But it is not all play. There is a spright- 
liness and easy freedom everywhere, but 
the children really work. In the doorway 
we meet a robust young Uchee from the 
Indian Territory. He is quick with his 
hands, but is slow to think. He is a good 
writer, and ‘‘at last’’ after great pains 
has learned the multiplication table. Here 
is a Sioux whose name is Nathan Lone 
Wolf. He is descended from a noted wat- 
rior Chief and is ‘a born sculptor.” The 
Superintendent studies each child and 
shapes his training accordingly. ; 

Here is a group of boys tending thirty 
cows and calves and studying the art of 
managing the unmanageable. A row 
ploughs and appliances for underdraining 
lie near by, for these young Indians must 
learn to handle all the belongings of @ 
model farm, if they are ever to sett 
down and farm on their own account. 


Near the-pond are piles and piles of lum 
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ber, witha ‘ Lizard ’’ or mud-cart with- 
out wheels for hauling timber from the 
forest, and there are large saws worked by 
horse-power for cutting up the trunks. A 
couple of stalwart young Indians are split- 
ting logs for firewood with their axes. One 


- of them is a Wyandotte sent by our friend 


eremiah Hubbard, the other is White 
Wolf, a Sioux from Pine Ridge. A well- 
laden cart approaches from a distant part 
of the farm piloted by a Cheyenne from 
the Black Hills, his name is Little Chief. 
In the gardens are long rows of raspberry 
bushes, strawberry beds, cherries, vines 
and walnuts to reward honest toil in sum- 
mer and autumn. ‘*‘ We accustom the 
children to everything that pertains to a 
farm,’’ remarks Oliver Bales, ‘‘so that 
when they leave us they may know how 
things are cultivated and understand the 
advantages of industry. 

These Indians are good, faithful work- 
ets. They have no director to oversee 
them this evening, but they have been 
told what to do and they will do their 
work unwatched. They le&rn readily, 
they work cheerfully, habitually and skil- 


’ fully. But Indian boys have not such good 


constitutions for standing winter as we 
have and their health requires care.” The 
hogs are out in the woods picking up the 
mast ; at this time of the year they find 
abundance of hickory nuts, beech and 
acorns. In a spacious grove stands the 
school-house surrounded by eight acres of 
play-ground under the tall forest trees. 
School-teaching needs patience here, for 
many children move in and out every 
year, and all work as half-timers, and this 
makes the classification of the children diffi- 
cult, the little ones being often more ad- 
vanced than the older boys. The un- 
scratched desks, however, speak well for 
their good order. In the rear of the 
buildings are rows of beehives, flocks of 
geese, 100 turkeys, most of them settled 
for the night in the overhanging branches 
and a well filled *‘ pop-corn ’’ house com- 
pletes the picture. ‘‘ Pop-corn”’ is to 
American children what roast chestnuts 
are to English boys and girls, and great 
fun it is to see the corn popping on the hot 
stoves. Beyond is the ‘‘ ash-hopper,”’ 
where there are complete arrangements 
for teaching the Indians how to make 
soap. 
The ‘‘sorghum” factory is close by, 
where they manufacture abundance of 
molasses. There is also the blacksmith 
shop, the carpenter shop, and the shoe 
shop, where harness is mended and all that 
pertains to leather, with a little group of 
boys detached off for each department. 
There are also the ‘milk boys,” the 
“gardeners’’ and the ‘‘ broom-makers ” 


tations. The shades of eve were falling 
fast, it was Christmas eve, and we gladly 
quitted our ramble among the well stock- 

barns to see what was going on among 
the girls in-doors. A plentiful meal was 
spread, and the Indian girls with lady-like 
courtesy stood and waited on us at table. 
_ There are twice as many girls as boys 
lt the Institute, and they are not one whit 








behind the boys in social culture and re- 
finement. At the touch of the bell they 
rise from supper and pick up their cups 
and plates, and in single file march out. 
The most notable arrival is the boat from 
the pond. The boys have cleaned it up 
and brought it into the dining-room. 
Masts and sails and ‘‘ Stars and Stripes ”’ 
have been added, and a motto in large 
letters runs along the side of the Christ- 
mas ship, ‘‘I bring rich gifts to thee.’’ 
Such words bring to the children thoughts 
of the best and greatest of all Christmas 
gifts, the coming into the world of the 
Babe of Bethlehem, and the response 
comes as an =choing chorus, ‘* What hast 
thou brought to me?’ The teachers are 
at work with many‘a merry laugh behind 
the curtain loading the Christmas ship 
with the freight of gifts for every boy and 
girl. Hymns are sung, the superintendent 
expresses thanks to God for all the favors 
of the past year, the curtain is drawn aside, 
and a hundred Indian eyes feast on the 
sight of the heavy laden bark. Five of 
the youngest boys and five of the youngest 
girls are appointed carriers, as the gifts 
from the Indian wigwam and from Amer- 
ican firesides are called out by those who 
man the gay vessel. Here are some of 
the names | heard ¢alled out: Elwood 
Newlin Modoc (the only son of Frank 
Modoc, the Indian Quaker preacher), 
Emma Hawling Wolf, Martin Thunder 
Hawk, Lavinia Red Horse, Buffalo Lone 
Wolf, Ellmore Little Chief, Ida Split Log, 
Mabel No Flesh, Susie White Crow, Oscar 
Pretty Back, and Artee Turnip Seed. 

The next morning I inspected the house- 
hold arrangements from the cellar to the 
roof. Martha Bales hasa special gift for 
organization. Seven of the most trusty 
Indian girls are appointed ‘‘ Overseers,” 
but no girl is allowed to hold an office 
more than three months at atime. Thus 
there is an overseer for the dining-room, 
for the kitchen, for bread and pie making, 
milk cellar, laundry, sewing, bed-making. 
Under these overseers range another group, 
called ‘‘ Division Girls.’”” These change 
weekly, one week each, dining room, 
washing dishes, cooking, baking, dairy 
work, sweeping and mending for the boys, 
sweeping and bed-making for the girls, 
sewing, and two weeks’ laundry. This 
makes ten weeks’ rotation for the division 
girls. As we watched the girls methodi- 
cally at work in the kitchen, I saw one 
small, fair child busy cleaning dishes, and 
said, ‘sSurely that fair-faced little one is 
not an Indian ?” and the reply was, ‘‘ One 
year ago, when that child came, she knew 
no English, and only talked Sioux.” In- 
dians have little idea of the value of money, 
or of taking care of their own clothes. 
They do not like patched garments, and 
prefer frequent supplies of clothes. They 
have their own ideas of being ladies and 
gentlemen. To correct some of these 
points of Indian character a system has 
been adopted which merits explanation. 
The children have to buy their own cloth- 
ing, anda regular monthly ‘“‘ rate of allow- 
ance’’ is made for clothing, and an accu- 
rate cash account is kept with each child. 





This enables a careful child to save money 
and to obtain many little things desirable 
to child life, while the slovenly and care- 
less pay for their own wastefulness. Thus 
the young men who work on the farm re- 
ceive about 31 dollars a month for cloth- 
ing ; second class boys get 3 dollars, third 
class 214 dollars, while little boys in the 
fourth class get 2 dollars amonth. An 
extra payment in every case is made 
during the harvest months of July and 
August, when they work all day on the 
farm. The young women in ‘the first 
class get 134 dollars monthly, the second 
class 14% dollars, third class 11 dollars, 
fourth class 1 dollar, and fifth class 34 
dollar. The younger ones can purchase 
second-hand clothing from the older ones 
(if they incline). This is not all. In 
order to thoroughly train the Indian in 
habits of self-restraint, perseverance and 
economy, a three fold record is made daily 
of every pupil for school work and con- 
duct, and on the percentage of this daily 
record an additional allowance is made for 
pocket money. The standard of good 
conduct is. taken at go, every child win- 
ning more than go per cent. is rewarded, 
and every child whose record is below go 
loses a proportion of clothing money. 
Oliver Bales says, ‘‘ This method is found 
to be very effectual for discipline and in- 
struction. The daily consideration of 
questions of economy, prudence and busi- 
ness integrity cannot fail to make a good 
and lasting impression upon the Indian 
in his weakest points.” 

We after breakfast attended the Christ- 
mas-day children’s service. An Indian 
girl played the piano quietly and ef.- 
ficiently, although apparently without 
emotion. The singing, under the lead- 
ership of the superintendent, was ex- 
cellent. The teachers then gave out the 
first words of a series of texts respecting 
the coming of the child of Bethlehem to 
be the Saviour of the world, the boys and 
girls, in turn, picking up the words and 
reciting correctly the remainder of each 
text. The youngest girl caught up the 
words ‘‘ of such is the kingdom of God.’’ 
Oliver Bales showed me excellent !etters 
from those who had gone out into situa- 
tions, or who had returned to their far-off 
homes. A number of these young people 
have given their hearts to Christ, and 
eleven of them have become members of 
the peaceable Society of Friends. The 
prevailing tone of thought that pervades 
the whole institution is ‘‘the spirit of 
willingness.’’ I found no hard service, no 
grudging, but a spirit of hearty cordiality 
between officers and children. If one- 
fourth of the good here instilled into them 
assumes permanence in after life, it is a 
first-class investment. 

H. S. NEWMAN. 





Extract from a Private Letter. 
Santa Cruz, Sixth-day, Tenth mo. r2th, 1888. 
Towards the close of our refreshing 
little visit here, I am a little lazy about 
writing anything ; the days are so balmy, 
the air good, brisk, but not cold, and we 
can always hear the waves beating on the 
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shore only a short distance from the house. 
Santa Cruz is quite a little village, and 
has along street, with clumps of houses 
reaching away up on the lower slopes, 
some shops, a good deal of fruit offered 
for sale. A bathing beach, where we all 
went down to see the young and old 
bathe, with about half of the Raymondites. 
The surf is not very good, though occa- 
sional large waves appear to satisfy the 
most. An old-fashioned house is the 
Peak’s House, altered, added to, annexed. 
We have the down-stairs floor to our- 
selves, just across the garden. The musk- 
melons we have for breakfast are delicious, 
unlike any we have tasted, and a great 
dish of raspberries ; these are found wild, 
they tell us, and are as common as weeds, 
fine large berries, too. The most im- 
portant thing to do here is a carriage ride 
to visit the ‘‘ big trees,’’ distant in a 
grove, about six miles, and which was ac- 
complished this morning. The road was 
very dusty, as every road is, where no 
rain has fallen for such a length of time, 
and where the watering has ceased, as in 
this instance. It appears the grove where 
grow the ‘big trees’’ is owned by a few 
rich men in San Francisco, and who have 
control of the ground, trees, roads, and 
even the blue jays which frequent the 
grove, and are not to be shot. Those 


who have seen the redwood trees or others 
of giant stature were not amazed at the 
sizes these presented, but to me and 
some of the Raymondites they were cer- 
tainly gigantic. 


Our party of sixteen all 
went into the hollow of ‘* Gen. Fremont,” 
and many more could easily have gone in. 
The ‘‘Grant,’’ said to be 60 feet in cir- 
cumference and 280 feet high, is the 
largest of the group, while the ‘‘ Cathe- 
dral,’’ a clump of large trees from one 
stump, is perhaps the most of a curiosity— 
nine large trees and six or seven smaller 
ones all spring up from one root, and run 
straight to the sky. 

A Pampas clump grows near by the an- 
nex, around which I walked to try and 
count the plumes, which were waving 
their heads in the wind. At least seventy 
fine, thriftyeones, remind me it is here 
such numbers are raised and sent to the 
Eastern markets for sale. 

Hotel Del Monte, Monterey.—It was 
here a few years ago the Tommth relatives 
stopped when on a Raymond, and I won- 
der if it looked then as it does now. 
These grounds, lawns and trees have been 
in such a blaze of beauty—was it Chry- 
santhemum time ?—and were all the new 
varieties in bloom? It was the Arizona 
Garden in its spiney luxuriance, with un- 
told specimens in bloom and out of bloom, 
all shapes, every shape and size. Were 
the ornamental gardens fresh and beauti- 
ful as now? Cosmos in clumps, Gaillar- 
dias, no end of Dahlias, ten week stocks 
in profusion, Callas planted in the ground, 
tall grasses seemingly of every variety, 
and Pittosporum which would make the 
hair stand up of some I know, in bloom 
so sweetly ; even Primulas growing in the 
gyound everywhere ; palms, a few new to 
me, though I must say these are of little 


value, or make but little show in the 
make-up. 

Wide walks meander here and there, 
while Chinamen are sweeping and pick- 
ing, raking and cleaning everywhere. 

We came here by train from Santa 
Cruz, reaching the house near two P. M., 
and immediately after eating a light lunch, 
went into the grounds, which afford every- 
thing for the comfort, pleasure and con- 
venience of the tourist. 

The young people went right for the 
‘‘maze,’’ and already were lost in it, an 
hour or more trying to find their way 
out. S. and I concluded it would absorb 
too much valuable time, and sauntered on 
to see the flowers. 

The ‘‘maze”’ is a, terraced piece of 
ground, bordered with an evergreen hedge 
about five feet high, so that the openings 
or heads of people cannot be seen by each 
other, good for young people who wish 
the sport of losing themselves, and our 
children, with other young people, are in 
it now. 

Before breakfast, morning of the roth. 
Cloudy, and at home we would say it 
looks like rain, Lut here they say it is fog, 
but when we went to bed it was just the 
same, and the moon was quite obscured 
by nine o’clock. 

These grounds look charming by moon- 
light, the great oaks bent, twisted and 
grotesque with aye and sea winds, they 
are a picture in themselves—live oaks, but 
of a different variety trom those in our 
South—Old Point, for instance. Then 
the tall pines, straight as an arrow, with 
ivy, or Cobea Scandens, or Nasturtiums 
twined and growing fast to them, present 
a stately appearance. Very early we hear 
those big brooms sweeping the carriage 
ways, and no matter when we look, it is 
just as if it had never been used. 

Yesterday we all went in two four horse 
open carriages for an eighteen miles’ drive 
through the grounds and ranch belonging 
to the Southern Pacific Company. This 
led us through the village of Monterey, 
through ‘* Pacific Grove,” which in the 
character of the people is similar to the 
Ocean Grove of the Jersey coast ; then on 
by the sea, or bay of Monterey, out on 
the open Pacific. Another Seal Rock, 
occupied chiefly by coot, a pelican or 
two, cranes and other sea fowl, a few seals 
only. The coast here is very fine, bold 
and picturesque by turns. We gathered 
lovely mosses at Pebble Beach, but failed 
to find any sea agates or other fine stones. 
Through Cypress Grove, where the Cedar 
of Lebanon (a species you all know of 
cypress), grows into the most fantastic 
shapes, broad, flat topped, as though the 
action of the winds from the sea had 
pushed the branches up, and driven the 
little foliage to the top, a beautiful forest 
and of great age. We should be much in- 
clined to believe all that our interesting 
driver said, except when in telling of the 
great things California produced ; he really 
did give much information, and was just 
like a Guide Book. 

We are told there are three hundred 
acres under fine cultivation around this 


hotel ; while the above-mentioned Guide 
Book said the S. P. R. R. Co. owned 85,. 
ooo acres along here; another said 16. 
ooo acres in a ranch ; how true we do not 
know. The exquisite Chrysanthemum bed, 
locking just like a collection for an exhj. 
bition, we are told was one day at 4 p. y, 
a bed of fine asters, the next morn at g 4, 
M., aS we Saw it, every variety of the finest 
Chrysanthemums. I intended saying, while 
everything is found here that we find jp 
our gardens at home, there are but few 
exotics, but the size of Yuccas, evergreens, 
the Laurestinus,the Agaves, though none so 
large as at Wingern, is much greater, and 
these remain in the ground ali the time, 
the annuals are constantly being replen. 
ished by fresh ones and nothing is allowed 
to remain long in a faded condition. With 
all the beauty, and flowers in such multi- 
tudes, none adorn the tables or bed rooms, 
M. B. C. 


AMERICAN MC ALL ASSOCIATION. 
PHILADELPHIA, First mo, 4th, 1889, 
Editor of Friends’ Review ; Dear Sirm 
The Friends of England, and some of the 


Orthodox ones of this country, together ‘ 


with Christians of ali religious bodies, 
have manifested a great interest in the 
great work done in France by Mr. McAll. 
Our dear and true friend, Mrs. James 
Carey Thomas, of Baltimore, was the 
President of our Society in Baltimore. 
Will you not kindly look into the history 
and work of the McAll Mission? The 
work of this man of faith deserves to be 
better known and helped by the Friends 
of Philadélphia. I send you a few leaflets 
and tracts on this most important work, 
trusting that you will help us in this un- 
denominational work for the land of the 

Huguenots and of Etienne Grellet. 

I am, dear sir, yours respectfully, 

J. C. Bracg, 

Secretary, American McAll Association. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasuinorTon, D. C,, January 8th, 188%. 


When the limited express arrived on 
Wednesday, William Walter Phelps step- 
ped briskly from the Pullman and passed 
rapidly through the station. He was ac- 
companied by a tired looking man whose 
eyes fell in passing upon the tablet in the 
station building that marks the spot where 
James A. Garfield fell when shot. At the 


. door the couple were joined by Represent- 


ative Hitt, who with the aid of Phelps, 
monopolized the conversation for five 
minutes, while the tired man waited quietly 
and patiently for the carriage, in the door- 
way through which he passed when he 
came to be Secretary of State, the door- 
way through which he passed with Garfield 
on the morning the latter was assassinated, 
the doorway through which he went when 
the Arthur administration drove him out 
of the political Eden, it was fondly noped, 
forever. Calm, self-reliant, capable, James 
G. Blaine comes back again. : 

The visit of Blaine has been, since his 
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grrival, the universal topic. Will he go 
into the Cabinet, is the question. His. 
friends say he must, and that if he wants 
to be, he can be Secretary of State. His 
enemies say his selection would ruin the 

rty. In the meantime, Mr. Blaine has 
engaged charming apartments at the Nor- 
mandie and with Mrs. Blaine and a couple 
of the younger generation will come here 
for the winter. 

Mr. Springer will introduce in the 
House to-day a joint resolution, propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
which shall read, ‘*The Congress shall 
have power to make a uniform law of 
marriage and divorce.’’ It will go to the 
Judiciary Committee for immediate con. 
sideration. The measure is one in which 
thoughtful men and women everywhere 
are intensely interested, and there is a 
better prospect now for action than ever 
before, despite the fact that similar propo- 
sitions have been before Congress a dozen 
times in the last twenty years. 

Claus Spreckles, the sugar king, will 
arrive in Washington to-night, with the 
simple object of talking about sugar beet 
raising to the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. 

On Saturday the Senate received a 
memorial from the business men of Seat- 
tle, Washington Territory, praying that 
in the event of the admission of that ter- 
ritory to statehood, the name Washington 
be retained. They particularly object to 
the name Tacoma, which has to them, 
neither sound nor association to recom- 
mend it. The memorial does not allude 
to the vexed question of abbreviation. 
Can it be that we will some day be flip- 
pantly writing ‘‘ Wash,” in absolute dis- 
regard for the memory of the late ‘‘ Father 
of his Country ?”’ 

Reports to the State Department show 
that during the last ninety days there has 
been a great falling off in the importation 
of pauper labor. At the port of New 
York the coming of Italian contract 
laborers has almost ceased. This is at- 
tributed entirely to the investigation by 
Mr. Ford’s House Committee and the fear 
of vigorous legislation on the subject. 
Mr. Ford has,- completely unaided, ac- 
complished a great good, even if it should 
only result in abolishing Castle Garden. 

S. 








HE AMERICAN SABBATH UNION.-- 

The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor recently gave to the friends and 
the opponents of the Sabbath a hearing on 
the “Sunday Rest Bill,” now pending in the 
Senate of the United States. ‘ 

The opponents of the bill were from the 
Seventh Day Baptists, the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, the Personal Liberty League Party, 
or infidel element. 

Copies ot it can be had free of charge, by 
Writing promptly to the Senator from your 
State, asking for “the hearing on the ‘Sun- 
day Rest Bill’ before Senator Blair’s Com- 
mittee in December, 1888,” 

WIpur F, Crarts, Field Sec’y, 
74 East goth Street, New York City. 


G, P. Lorp, Rec, Sec’y, 
Elgin, Il, 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE GOOD AND GRBAT. 





IN MEMORY OF JOHN AND ELIZABETH 
MEADER, 





Men stand in awe and bow before a name, 
They stoop to catch the whisper of the great, 
Of those who wield the power of church 

and state, 

Whose names are placed upon the roll of 

fame. 

But there are souls more holy and more true, 
Souls who have sought to reach the Mas- 

ter’s throne, 
To make the Master's precepts all their 
own, 

To learn of Him what He would have them 


do. 
These souls have fought the battle fierce of 


life, 

Have kept the goal in sight for which they 
fought, 

Have learned the lessons that experience 
taught, 

And, like the great, have suffered in the 

strife. 

They are the good,—but here the question 
make: 

They are the good,—but are the good not 
great? 


Life stretches on before us like a field, 
Where we can plant our seed for good or 
ill, 
Where we can make our harvest at our 
will, 
Bear in abundance, or of little yield. 
And they who sow and watch the field by 
night, 
Lest some dread foe who shrinks from 
light of day 
Should come by night and bear the seed 
away, 
To these belongs a crown of love and light. 
Before two names we stand and strive to 
learn 
Of their example what we best tan do ; 
They loved the Master,—held the precept 
true 
That bade them live for Him, and ever turn 
To do His will. So here the question 
make: 
If they were good, are not the good the 
great? JOHN RICHARD MEADER. 


—- 


WINTER FLOWERS. 











Though Nature's lonesome, leafless bowers 
With winter's awful snows are white, 

The tender smell of leaves and flowers 
Makes May-time in my room to-night. 


While some, in homeless poverty, 
Shrink moaning from the bitter blast, 
What am I, that my lines should be 
In good and pleasant places cast ? 


When other souls despairing stand, 
And plead with famished lips to-day, 
Why is it that a loving hand 
Should scatter blossoms in my way? 


O flowers, with soft and dewy eyes, 
To God my gratitude reveal ; 

Send up your incense to the skies, 
And utter, for me, what I feel! 


O innocent roses, in your buds 
Hiding for very modesty ; 
O violets, smelling of the woods, 
Thank Him with all your sweets for me! 


And tell Him I would give this hour 
All that is mine of good beside 
To have the pure heart of a flower, 
That has no stain of sin to hide. 
From Poems by Phebe Cary. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BrIT- 
AIN.— Queen Victoria's visit to Biarritz in the 
Third month is filling up that pretty seaside 
resort in a way that it has not known since 
the days of the Empire. She is to bring 
Princess Beatrice and a suite of 60 persons 
with her. The villa La Rochefoucauld there 
has proved to be insufficient for the accom- 
modation of her Majesty’s household. The 
adjoining chalet has therefore been added. 
The Queen’s temporary abode is the finest 
residence in Biarritz, It isan immense struc- 
ture and overlooks the bay. The influx of 
visitors is tremendous, and threatens to over- 
task the utmost accommodations of the 
place. It is reported that the Queen Regent 
of Spain is going to meet Queen Victoria at 
San Sebastian, whence she will go to Madrid, 

John Bright, who has been improving 
lately, has suffered another relapse. 


FRANCE.—Effel’s tower, in Paris, is now 
nearly eight hundred feet high. 

M. Jacques, the opponent of General Bou- 
langer in the contest in the Department of 
the Seine, has issued another manifesto, in- 
tended to counteract Boulanger’s appeal to 
the Parisian workmen. The manifesto is main- 
ly devoted to showing that at numberless 
times, when Parliament was discussing mea- 
sures designed to benefit the working men, 
General Boulanger was purposely absent, 
his intention being to curry favor with the 
capitalists. M. Jacques reminds the electors 
that Napoleon made the same deceitful 
promises, but at least had not then “turned 
the mitrailleuse upon the people.” 

GERMANY.—The Landtag opened the 14th 
inst, with great pomp and ceremony. The 
Ministers, Court dignitaries, diplomats and 
many Generals were in attendance. The 
Emperor in his speech opening the session 
declared that all the foreign relations of the 
country were friendly. He said that during 
his recent visits to friendly sovereigns he 
gained the conviction that Germany might 
confidently cherish the hope of peace. The 
continued blessings of peace are shown ina 
gratifying manner by the improved economic 
situation of artisans, The financial position 
of the country is satisfactory. 

BELGIUM.—A letter supposed to have been 
written by Henry M. Stanley to Tippoo Tib 
was received the 16th inst. in Brussels, It is 
thought the letter is genuine as the words are 
those Stanley would probably use in writing 
to the great slave dealer at Stanley Falls. 
After mentioning his good health Stanley 
goes on to say, “I reached Tomba with 130 
Wangwana, three soldiers and 66 natives 
belonging to Emin Pasha, Itis now 82 days 
since I left Emin Pasha on the Nyanza. I 
only lost three men all the way. Two were 
drowned and the other decamped. Emin 
Pasha has ivory in abundance, thousands of 
cattle and sheep, goats and fowls, and food of 
all kinds. I found him a very good and kind 
man. He gave all our white and black men 
numbers of things. His liberality could not be 
excelled,” and in conclusion says, “ lam wait- © 
ing to hear your words, If you go with me 
itis well; I leave it to you. I will stay here 
ten days, and will then proceed slowly. I 
will move hence to Big Island, two hours’ 
march from here, above this place. There 
are plenty of houses and plenty of food for 
the men, Whatever you have to sav to me 
my ears will be open, with a good heart, as 
it has always been toward you.” 

AFrRIca.—The Arabs have destroyed the 
German missionary station at Tugu, fifteen 
miles west of Dar-es-Salam, A majority of 
the slaves captured by the German man-of- 
war Leipzig were lodged at the station. One 
missionary succeeded in escaping from the 
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Arabs, four others were massacred, and three 
are heid for ransom. The Arabs carried off 
the servants and slaves at the station, The 
French missionary stations, especially those 
situated near Tugu, are in imminent danger. 
The Arabs who are now joining in the slave 
trade come principally from Kilwa and Lin- 
di, and are richer and more influential than 
Bushiri, and are likely to overshadow him, 
The Admiral commanding the German 
squadron has landed a force at Dar-es-Salam 
for the purpose of garrisoning the place. 

DomeEstic.—The President has approved 
the act for the relief and civilization of the 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota. 

The twenty-first annual Convention of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association was 
begun in Washington, D. C., the 21st instant. 
Susan B. Anthony presided. Addresses were 
made by A. G. Riddle and Senator Blair. 

The Millers’ Association has issued a pri- 
vate circular which gives reports from 134 
winter wheat mills. The amount of wheat 
held by these mills is placed at 1,990,000 
bushels more than one year ago, and of flour, 
200,000 barrels, or 60,000 barrels more. 

The weather maps in the House Lobby in 
Washington showed that in the whole United 
States not a drop of rain nor a flake of snow 
fell on the 2d inst. 


The entire potato product of the country | 


in 1888 was 230,000,000 bushels, an increase 


over that of 1887 of upwards of 90,000,000 | 


bushels. 
It is reported from Albuquerque, New 


Mexico, that hundreds of cattle and sheep 


are perishing. The plains and the moun 
tains are covered with deep snow. A drove 
of antelopes were found frozen to death in 
the mountains south of Albuquerque. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legis- 


lature of New York State, providing for an- | 
other bridge across the East River, to be | 


built by private capital. The men interested 
in the movement are confident that a bridge 
similar to the one now in existence could be 
built for less than that one, the cost of steel 
having been materially lessened since the 
erection of the present bridge, and the ex- 
perience of engineers has increased, 

Five ships, ranging in value from $100,000 
to $200,000 each, have been missing since 
the wind storm of Eleventh mo. 25th and 
26th, and have been given up for lost by 
their agents and owners, The number of 
lives lost 1s put at 85, The value of the ships 
and cargoes is estimated to be about ¢1,000- 
000, the greater part of which is covered by 
insurance, 

The snow storm which visited this section 
of the country the 2oth inst, was the first se- 
rious demonstration of the kind this winter, 
Though the air was filled with flying flakes 
for hours, the actual deposit does not appear 
to have been heavy enough in this vicinity 
to cause any great inconvenience, 
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Died. 


BOYCE,.—In Lynn, Mass., First mo. roth, 
1889, at the residence of his son-in-law, Wm. 
O. Newhall, Jonathan Boyce, in the goth 
year of his age. ° 

He was a life-long member of the Society 
of Friends, strongly attached to its principles 
and testimonies, and for many years occu- 
pied acceptably and faithfully the station of 
Elder. 

He was remarkable for his simplicity of 
character, strict integrity and consistent Chris- 
tian life ; he was greatly beloved by all who 
knew him. 


S. F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 
Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
Az One square from 9th and Green Station. 











“THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 


PHILADELPHIA. 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry 
. Youthful Pilgrims....... 
Memoir of Wm. Penn... 
. Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox... 
Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 
. Memoir of Maria Fox 
. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to 
the Pacific Isles. ...<0..cccccccccsccccscece ° 
. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. [lus.... 
. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. 
Godman 
. Life of Margaret Fox, wife of George Fox. 
. Memoir of Thomas Story........--.ee00- eoee 
2. Waring’s Hymns and Selections 
3. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the 
Society of Friends 
. Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutch- 


“co Noor wh> 


. Memoir of Mary Capper vee 

. Journal and Lite of John Woolman, com- 
plete 

. Scripture Questions on the Gospels and 


Oeeeeeseee *- 


. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c . 
. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 
Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, gilt 

. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged...... 

. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan Braithwaite ... 

. Religious Declension 

ALSO FOR SALE 

Memoir of J. J. Gurney 
Annals of Early Friends. 
Gurney’s Two 
Memoirand Correspondence of ElizaP. Gurney 1 50 


A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards. Address, 


FRANK A. SNIFFEN, 
Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus 
of libraries for Monthly a or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections. In order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim- 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re- 
ductions in price or occasional donations can be 
made by the Association. 


First Series. 


[First mo, 


ANEW NARRATIVE POE: 
Bertram the Prince. 


With a Moral for To-day. Just Issueg, 


FOR SALE BY PORTER & COATES, PHILAD’,, 
Price, 35 cents. 


Pocket Almanac for 1889, 


Containing dates for holding the Yearty 
and QUARTERLY Meetings of Friends in the 
United States and Canada. Also Integr. 

‘ NATIONAL SERIES of BIBLE SCHOOL LEssoys 
and GOLDEN Texts for this year. Very 
convenient for teachers, Single copies, five 


cents; twelve copies, fifty cents. Postage 
| stamps received, 
| 


FRIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT ComMIrTeg, 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SAMPLE COPIES= 
Pree Scdemoe ali, 1S cts 


Seud as above for Illustrated Book Catalogue Frea, 


“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
**Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 
and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


UEEN ¢,C'0.924 Pur ava. 
¥ & 0.924 puitaoa. 
SPECTACLES 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE 2 
PY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVEL 
DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 





W ANTE A reliable Book-keeper. 
Apply full name and ad- 
dress to Friends’ Review, 1305 Arch Street, 

| Philadelphia. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, i865. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - - $1,000,000 | 


INSURES LIVES, G 


RANTS ANNUITIE u 
law to act as EXECUTO UITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSI 


, C R, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGN 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. ; 


pe TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the one . 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of property. It is presided o 
seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 


of Real Estate, 


ASSETS, - - 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected.and duly remitted. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASAS. WING, Vice President and Actuary, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 


Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, 


DIRECTORS. 


James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


J. M. Albertson, 
Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- - = $22,696,592.98 


T, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by 
EE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
ver by an officer learned in the law 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


Asa 8. Wing, 


Justus ©. Strawbridge 
Philip C. Garrett, 





